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an Inerease in Railway Tratftie ? 


PURTHER increases in railway traffic will 

be a most encouraging sign of business 
recovery ...and at the same time will 
increase the necessity for greater railway 
purchases of new equipment and supplies 
... for new equipment required in future 
cannot be purchased off the shelf when the 
need arrives. An added incentive for mak- 
ing purchases is the operating economy 
that the railways can secure through new, 


modern equipment and supplies. 
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For forgings that dare not fail—MOLY steels are best 


Arrcrart construction demands the very utmost in 
steel dependability. ... Forgings get the most metic- 
ulous inspection. Seams or blemishes too small to be 
detected by the aaked eye are enough to cause 
rejection. 

Chrome-Molybdenum (SAE 4130x) steel forgings 
have repeatedly proved themselves able to pass the 
most rigid tests with a minimum of rejects. They re- 
duce machining costs as well. 

This characteristic is true of all Molybdenum steels 
used for forgings. .. . Reject percentages, material 


costs and labor costs—all are lower, while the quality 
of the forgings is uniformly high. 

Whether or not your forging requirements call for 
close inspection, it will pay you to investigate Moly 
steels. Write for our helpful technical book, “Molyb- 
denum.” On request, we will also gladly put you 
on the mailing list of our news-sheet, “The Moly 
Matrix.” And if you are interested further —in some 
particular ferrous problem, for instance — our experi- 
mental laboratory facilities are at your disposal. 
Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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When driving wheel loads were light, boiler 
pressures low and maintenance easy, special 
alloy steels would have been an unnecessary 
refinement. » » » Not so today! » » » With 
the big modern engines, alloy steels are 
essential. Their greater strength and high re- 
sistance to wear permit lighter weight parts 
and make possible the high-capacity locomo- 
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tives within present weight limitations of 
track and bridges. » » » In the development 
of these steels Republic metallurgists have 
had an important part. A Republic alloy steel 
is available to meet every locomotive require- 
ment. » » » Republic metallurgists will gladly 
discuss with you your design and mainte- 
nance problems. Write us—address Dept. RA. 


Republic Steel 


CORPORATION 


ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“Recovery —Ihe 


New Deal and Business 


Within a few weeks we shall be involved in the 
greatest national political campaign since 1896. As 
was true forty years ago, the principal issues will be 
fundamentally economic. Unlike the campaign forty 
years ago, however, there will be included issues re- 
garding our fuiure system and form of government. 
Ostensibly, the contest will be over the New Deal, the 
principal policies of which seek the permanent estab- 
lishment of a “planned economy” to control and bal- 
ance the production and exchange of commodities and 
services with the objective of a less unequal distribu- 
tion of income. The necessary control could be exer- 
cised only by the federal government, which would 
necessitate a great concentration of power over all pro- 
duction, commerce and distribution of income in the 
executive branch of the government. When govern- 
mental and economic issues of such vital importance 
become involved in a political campaign it would be 
unpatriotic and cowardly for any citizen, organization 
of citizens or publication to take the stand that he 
or it would not “go into politics,” because every gov- 
ernmental and economic institution of any importance 
‘o them has become involved in politics. 

The Railway Age has opposed the principal policies 
of the New Deal from their inception, because it al- 
ways has been opposed to a planned economy, and 
especially to the specific policies by which the New 
Dealers have tried to establish such an economy. We 
have contended from the beginning that these policies 
heve tended to perpetuate scarcity by curtailing in- 
creases of production and employment, and have pre- 
sented repeatedly and at length data and arguments 
in support of this view. Developments have vindicated 
the stand taken. Freight car loadings are the best 
single measure of the total volume of production and 
distribution of commodities and services in the United 
States. The New Dealers say their policies saved the 
nation from economic destruction and have caused “re- 
covery.” What do freight loadings show? 


“Recovery” Under the New Deal 

We had three years of depression before the New 
Dea! began; and we have had three years of so-called 
“recovery” since. In an accompanying table are given 
Stat'stics of freight loadings in 1929 compared with 
loadings in the first three years of depression and in 
the ‘hree years under the New Deal. They show that 
in the three years of depression ending on April 1, 1933, 
Just before the New Deal began, loadings averaged 35,- 





332,029 cars annually, or 33 per cent less than they 
were in the year 1929. They show that in the three 
years of the New Deal ending on April 1, 1936, car 
loadings averaged 31,080,434 annually, or 41 per cent 
less than in 1929 and 12 per cent less than in the three 
years of depression that preceded the New Deal. It 
is true that they declined greatly before the New Deal; 
but how much did they decline and how much have they 
since increased? They declined 25,734,468 cars an- 
nually between the year 1929 and the 12 months ending 
April 1, 1933, which were the worst twelve months 
of the depression. From this bottom they increased 
4,820,948 cars annually between the year ended April 1, 
1933, and the year ended April 1, 1936. 
during three years of the New Deal was less than one- 
fifth as great as the decline that had occurred previously 


The increase 





Freight Car Loadings in 1929 and Six Years of Depression 
Per cent 





Loadings 1929 

Year ended December 31, 1929.......... sees 52,827,925 _ ~ 
Coan. el” Se eee 43,687,701 82.7 
bis - ee EE a ee 35,114,929 66.5 
™ és oS RS ER ta etorseutloace neater clare 27,093,457 1.3 


35,332,029 66.9 


Annual Average 1931-1933........0.ce00e 
Year ended April 1, SAE ee he arene 
“ Pr Ke i 


30,535,925 57.8 
30,791,473 58.3 


|. SR ere errr or 
" ” 2 Wi, Nios WG Skinless S158 31,914,905 60.4 
Annual Average 1934-1936............4. 31,080,434 58.8 





during the depression and was less than one-tenth as 
great as the number of cars loaded in 1929. If “re- 
covery” should continue as slowly in future as it has 
during the last three years under the New Deal it 
would take until 1949 for railroad freight loadings to 
become as large as they were in 1929. We would t 

have had twenty years of depression—three years be- 
fore the New Deal, and seventeen years after it began. 


General Business Still One-Third Less Than in 1929 
The trouble with most statistics purporting to show 
“recovery” is that they are hand-picked and indicate 
improvement in only selected industries. The rail- 
roads have lost traffic to the trucks, but a large part 
of this loss already had occurred in 1929, and there- 
fore comparison of car loadings in 1929 and in the 
depression years affords the best available measure 
of the changes that have occurred in total production, 
construction and commerce. Even in the first one-third 
of 1936, after general business, largely as a result of 
the Supreme Court’s decision destroying NRA, had 
shown improvement for nine months, freight loadings 
were still less than 65 per cent as large as in 1929, 


hen 
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indicating that the total volume of business now being 
done would have to increase 50 per cent before it would 
equal the volume done in 1929. 

These figures disclose the real reason why there 
continue to be so many millions unemployed and on 
relief. The production and distribution of goods and 
services are the only sources of useful employment 
and of income. Expenditures made for other purposes 
are a drain upon the nation’s capital, and reduce the 
amount of it available for productive, income-producing 
employment. The unemployment and relief rolis will 
never be abolished until all kinds of production, agri- 
cultural and industrial, including building construction, 
are being carried on in greater volume than in 1929. 

The United States has gone through numerous de- 
pressions. Never before did recovery from the bottom 
of any depression occur as slowly as during the last 
three years. The principal reason is that the main 
policies of the New Deal are based upon an economics 
of scarcity, and as long as and to whatever extent they 
are carried out they will hinder increased production, 
construction and employment. 

Sut this is not the only reason. The business man- 
agement of the country also has largely accepted an 
economics of scarcity and is basing upon it policies that 
are helping the New Deal protract the depression. We 
hear much from business interests about re-establish- 
ing the “American system.” We are in favor of that. 
Bui are most leaders of Big Business in favor of it? 
The American system assumed, first, government regu- 
lation of monopolistic industries ; and, second, free com- 
petition within naturally non-monopolistic industries. 
The Interstate Commerce Act was passed in 1887 to 
regulate the railroads upon the assumption that trans- 
portation was a monopolistic industry. The Sherman 
anti-trust law was passed in 1890 upon the assumption 
that competition within naturally non-monopolistic in- 
dustries should be enforced. 

We still have drastic and compreliensive regulation 
of the railways, although obviously transportation has 
ceased to be anything remotely approaching a monopoly. 
We do not have enforcement of the Sherman anti- 
trust law; and a large part of all our business leaders 
are opposed to its strict enforcement. Why? Be- 
cause real competition within any industry includes 
competition in price making, and they fear competition 
in price making because, largely due to the continuing 
effects of NRA, their labor costs are as high as or 
higher than before the depression, and active competi- 
tion in price making without reduction of their labor 
costs would reduce their profits or increase their losses 
on the present volume of business. But obviously 
present prices in many industries are restricting de- 
mand for their products. Otherwise railroad loadings 
would not indicate that total production, including con- 
struction, are still one-third smaller than in 1929. Pros- 
perity does not depend upon the ability and willingness 
of industry to produce, but upon its ability and willing- 
ness to produce and sell at costs and prices which those 
who desire to buy are able and willing to pay, and which 
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consequently will cause a demand for products ad 
labor equal to the potential supply of them. Recoy 
from past depressions was accomplished by reduc: 
production costs and prices enough to make effect 
demand equal potentiai supply. Recovery from 
present depression will not come until this is done, 

Freight loadings indicate that general business 
proved quite rapidly during the last five months of 
1935, but that there has been no more than a seas 
improvement during the first five months of 1936. .\I- 
lowing for seasonal variations, railroad loadings in- 
creased 19 per cent between July and December, 1°35, 
but, still allowing for seasonal variations, there jias 
since been almost no increase. We do not believe that 
this is entirely due to New Deal policies, nor that the 
entire business future of the country depends upon <e- 
feat of the New Deal. 


a te 
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What Does Business Want? 


Suppose the New Deal is beaten in the election next 
fall. What policies will then be adopted by the Re- 
publican party and by business leaders to stimulate re- 
covery? What, especially, does business want besides 
the defeat of the New Deal? Does it favor restoration 
of the “American system” as exemplified for almost 
fifty years before the New Deal by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and the Sherman Anti-trust Act? Does 
it favor equality in government treatment of all kinds 
of transportation? If so, does it favor regulation and 
subsidization of all means of transportation, or no 
regulation and no subsidization of any means of trans- 
portation? If it does not favor government regulation 
by the Sherman Act to enforce free competition within 
naturally competitive industries, what government 
policy regarding such industries does it favor? What 
has been called “self-regulation,” 19 doubt. But why 
should the transportation industry continue to be sub- 
jected to government regulation, presumably for the 
protection of its employees and of purchasers of its 
services, and other industries be subjected to no form 
of government regulation either to prevent or to con- 
trol monopoly practices. 

In our opinion, no industry has any real choice ex- 
cepting between government enforced competition, 
government regulated competition and government- 
regimented monopoly. If it be true that competition 
in price-making cannot be restored without reduction 
of labor costs or destruction of profits in numerous 
industries, then do these industries intend to restore 
free competition and tackle their labor costs, or to 
continue monopoly policies and thereby inevitably in- 
vite enforcement of the Sherman Anti-trust Act or 
government regimentation? 

The restoration of full prosperity requires the aban- 
donment of policies based upon an economics of scarc- 
ity, whether they are New Deal policies or policies of 
business. The sooner business squarely faces this 
fact and moves unitedly toward the abolition of such 
policies in both government and business the better it 
will be for business. 
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“Tut, tut, Child,’ said the Duchess. 
“Everything’s got a moral if only you can 
find it.” 


Green-Horn who was all Steamed Up about get- 

ting a job on the Railroad. Every time a Train 
passed the farm on which he fed the chickens and milked 
the cows, he hung over the Fence Rails or Squirreled 
to the top of the Hen-house to see it go by. 

Eventually his Boiler-Pressure got so high that his 
Pops Blew and he Kissed the 
cows and chickens goodbye. 
He betook himself to the Trans- 
portation Foundry, a Monop- 
oly in those days, and because 
there was no Depression he got 
himself a Job. 

This young Horny-Handed 
Son of Toil, with lots of Sand 
in his Box, had a good Nut on 
his shoulders. Use of his 
Noodle made him Wise to the 
tact that Experience was nec- 
essary if he expected to be- 
come a Main Liner. 

Hard Work and Tail-Burns 
did not discourage him. The 
Railroad was in his blood. 
Every time he heard the Deep- 
Throated Song of a Siren of 
the Rails his heart beat a little 
quicker and his blood coursed 
laster. His soul was in his work. 

By continuous Hitting The Ball and much burning of 
Midnicht Oil he eventually qualified himself for atten- 
tion from The Boss and was promoted. 

When he was placed in charge of a Gang, he quickly 
show | himself a Hotsy-Totsy handler of men.  In- 
variab y his Gang did its work better and quicker than 
any o:hers. This soon brought him to the attention of 
some of the Brass Hats in the Executive Melange. 

As the years Pounded the Frogs, he continued to 
devel’: Horse Power. He accepted and did not fear 


O cre Upon a Time there was an ambitious, young 
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responsibility. As he climbed from limb to limb toward 
the Top of the Tree, he became known as the Shock 
Absorber and Old Reliable. He could always step into 
the Breach and show the Boys How To Do It. By 
sheer ability he finally reached the Upper Ozone. 

By that time, many of the Old Timers in his Con- 
gregation had passed out of the Picture. Many of the 
younger men had been permitted to Succumb to the 
Lure of Other Fields. In the meantime, the Tra 
portation Game had become Competitive. His posi- 
tion became increasingly Hot because One Man could 
not do Everything. 

One day he Got Hep to the 
fact that although he had 
reached the Top of the Tree the 
Foliage was dying because the 
Roots were not getting enough 
Nourishment. 

Drouth came. For a long time 
it was questionable if the Tre« 
would live. Artificial Stimulus 
was tried but the Country Boy 
who had come a Long Way 
eventually realized that Success 
ful Organization, as well as Na- 
ture, has its own Laws. 

Just before it was Too Late, 
he fertilized the Roots of the 
Tree with Young Blood. By 
and by the Tree began to show 
signs of Life. After a long and 
trying period it regained its 
Strength and the Foliage re- 
blossomed. 

The Country Boy who had come a Long Way 
breathed a deep sigh of relief and then wrote 
the Story of his Life, the last Chapter of which 
emphasized the vital fact that Organizations, like 
Trees, must have their Roots nourished—else they 
Wither. 


Morac: The proper development of men is more im- 
portant than and precedes the proper use of materials 
and methods. 





Economic Aspects of the Freight 


Car 


ituation 


Railroads have retired 588,000 cars in the past six years— 
At least 760,000 cars still in existence are 
uneconomical to operate 


LASS I railroads during the past six years in retir- 
C ing 588,000 freight cars have recognized the 

advisability of scrapping equipment ot obsolete 
construction which is expensive to maintain. There are, 
however, still in existence as of December 31, 1935, 
on Class I railroads about 760,000 cars more than 20 
years old which, generally speaking, are uneconomical 
to operate and maintain and should be retired and, so 
far as additional equipment may be necessary, replaced 
with cars of the latest design. The retirements and 
installments of freight cars for a period of years, as 
well as the gross capital expenditures therefor, are 
shown in the tables. 

A small proportion of the retired cars have been 
replaced, due not only to the financial condition of the 
railroads resulting from the depression, but also be- 
cause of decreased traffic requirements during the last 
few years resulting in a reduction in ownership of 
freight cars from 2,277,000 at the end of 1929 to about 
1,833,000 at the end of 1935, or a net decrease in owner- 
ship of 444,000 cars. Serviceable cars have shown an 
even greater shrinkage because of the large number that 
are set aside awaiting repairs. At the end of 1929 there 
were 119,000 cars held for repairs, whereas by the end 
of 1935 there were 267,000 set aside for this purpose 
an increase of 148,000. Thus at the end of 1935 Class 
I railroads owned about 1,566,000 serviceable freight 
cars, a reduction of 592,000 from 1929. 





Adequacy of Freight Car Ownership 


With this reduction in the number of serviceable cars, 
the question arises as to whether the remaining cars 
are adequate to provide for traffic requirements of the 
near future. 

The average weekly carloadings by years from 1921 
to 1935, inclusive, and in addition the maximum week 
of each year are shown in one of the tables. In 1929, 
a year of heavy traffic, the railroads were operating with 
a high degree of efficiency; the average miles per car 
per day were 32.3, the best on record; also, cars await- 
ing repairs were at a minimum, averaging about six 
per cent. Surplus railroad owned cars averaged 216,- 
000 in that year whereas the average for the six years 
1924 to 1929, was 240,000. During the peak movement 
of 1929, there were times during the year when the 
railroads were hard pressed to get cars, and shortages 
of particular types in certain localities occurred although 
this was not definitely reflected in the net report. It is 
generally recognized that surplus cars can never be 
equally distributed, either geographically or among the 

* Abstract of a report recently prepared by Coverdale & Colpitts for 
the Railway Car Institute. Figures in this report relating to carloadings 
and bad order cars are from reports issued by the Association of American 
Railroads. Data relating to car ownership are from reports of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. Figures as to the age of freight cars are 
taken from records of the American Railway Car Institute. 
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several types of cars in freight service, and, therefore, 
a necessary reserve surplus must be maintained over and 
above the actual cars needed for loadings. During 1929, 
small shortages were reported in various sections of the 
country during every month except December. For 
these reasons it seems fair to sélect 1929 as a basis 
for the relationship of car ownership and loadings in 
estimating future car requirements. Since carloadings 
include not only railroad owned cars but also those he- 
longing to private lines, it is necessary to include such 
cars in the ownership figures. 

The ratio of serviceable cars to average weekly car- 
loadings has been applied to certain assumed carloadings 


Table 1—Cars of Revenue Freight Loaded Weekly 


Year Average weekly loadings Maximum weekly loadings 
ere er 756,200 964,800 
SEER Ae eee 830,900 999,700 
SI = Sig's orermrca hrm hace we 957,900 1,097,500 
SSE Sart 933,400 1,113,100 
En: hace 6 owe hal a 985,100 1,124,400 
ren ree 1,021,100 1,208,900 
NEE * v:aldane 06k ea heres se 993,000 1,129,100 
oo ESAT ere 992,100 1,197,000 
MED “<u Welvisdna slat ood ee 1,015,900 1,203,100 
BD swine aie dooce wwe wan 879,200 984,500 
EE cerecais\Wclsat quaeererb ana 714,400 777,700 
ES scx it's e ctbc arsine pe a> 541,900 649,700 
Ee ere ee 561,900 673,800 
DE smart areaviim warerein rete 593,200 647,500 
ROE Sceeksiieecaweees 606,100 734,300 








in order to determine the number of serviceable cars 
necessary to handle traffic at various levels. These 


- figures are shown in Table ITI. 


In 1935, revenue freight carloadings averaged 606,- 
000, or approximately the same as the first line in 
Table III. As previously shown, Class I railroads had 
a total of 1,566,000 serviceable cars as of December 31, 
1935. Actual data as to the proportion of private line 
cars in serviceable condition are not available, but as- 
suming eight per cent of such cars in bad crder, private 
line serviceable cars amounted to 278,000, making a 
total of 1,844,000 serviceable cars. This equipment was 
ample to handle business at the 1935 level but would 
be inadequate for average weekly loadings of 800,000 
cars, based on the 1929 level of efficiency. A shortage 
would occur when weekly loadings reach a point between 
750,000 and 800,000 cars. 

Another factor which should be considered is the large 
proportion of stored cars reported by the railroads as 
in serviceable condition, which are actually in need of 
repairs. 

In a study made by the Federal Coordinator, released 
January 4, 1934, it was found that 44.5 per cent of the 
cars reported by the railroads as stored and in service- 
able condition were either unfit for service or were 
not fit for the service intended. If such conditions 
prevail generally on Class I railroads a car shortage 
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might occur before average weekly loadings reached 
750,000 cars. 

Our calculations of serviceable car requirements are 
based on the performance for the year 1929. Since 
that year there has been a material increase in average 
speed of freight trains; also, arrangements have been 
made for averaging per diem on box cars and, in some 
instances, for the pooling of less-carload merchandise. 
These factors are expected to improve the car supply 
situation, although the averaging of per diem on box 
cars has not been in effect a sufficient length of time 
to justify a conclusion as to its effectiveness. The pocl- 
ing of less-carload merchandise may be considered as 
more or less experimental. It should also be noted that 
the matter of freight car pooling has many proponents, 
although nothing definite has been done in this matter. 
On the other hand, the future deterioration of the large 
number of old cars still included under the caption 
“Serviceable Cars” will serve to hasten the date of the 
shortage. 


Economics of Rebuilding Old Equipment 


In order to meet this situation, it is obvious that the 
railroads must either repair or rebuild their old equip- 
ment or buy new cars. Since bad order cars represented 
approximately 15 per cent of the total ownership at the 
beginning of this year, the usual course would be to 
repair the bad order equipment. An analysis of this 
equipment discloses 82 per cent to be in need of heavy 
repairs. Furthermore, as of December 31, 1935, of the 





Table !1—Relationship between Serviceable Cars and Carloadings as 


of 1929 
care cane: Cees © SRUNORAE. 6c cie 6.ci5oses cannes eames ounces 2,277,464 
oo ee ee ee en eee re re 286,979 
(OG CANE: GWHEE 6 66:65. ieee sc r's0c0c sans saiceSeansenss® SiSOeitS 
ess: Cars in need of repairs—6 per cent (monthly average)... 153,867 
SURI: NINN a 6255 verse eeoire barn’ 00: caverta chow 6am werd, orate tRiia caved) 
PVCUOEC WEEN CATIOQUUIGG 0.6 66 ,0'4/0.5:0:6, 5.5 0:9;0'6) ¢:0'eitins winuleabaenes 1,015,922 
Ratio of serviceable cars to weekly loadings............e.0e005 2.37 





total railroad owned cars about 760,000 were more 
than 20 years old, over 325,000 of these being more than 
25 years of age. Without doubt a great many of the 
cars which are in bad order at the present time are old 
units which need rebuilding and modernization, and not 
merely heavy repair, in order to put them into shape 
for first-class service. 

Studies that have been made of heavy repair and 
rebuilding casts show that rebuilding programs in the 
past generally have been uneconomical. Our 1934 ‘re- 
port, previously mentioned, included a survey of freight- 
car maintenance and rebuilding costs. A summary of 
the facts developed by this report with respect to car 
rebuilding programs follows. 

Data were obtained for 35,358 cars, most of which 
were rebuilt between 1923 and 1929. Four railroads 
rebuilt box cars having an average age of 16.8 years 
at the time of rebuilding. The average addition to 
the useful ‘life of these cars accomplished by the re- 
building was 9 years. The average age at the time 
of rebuilding ranged from 15.7 to 18.2 years, the aver- 
age, as stated above, being 16.8. The service life re- 
stored by rebuilding ranged from a minimum of 7.2 
years on one road to a maximum of 12.2 on another, 
the average for the four railroads being 9.3 years. Re- 
bui'ding costs ranged from a low of $1,200 on one 
Tairoad to a high of $1,689 on another railroad, the 
ave-age for five railroads being $1,487. 

s a further corroboration of the above figures, it 
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should be pointed out that a reputable firm of account- 
ants made an independent study several years ago 
on a railroad in the Middle West, which study showed 
rebuilding costs ranging up to $1,663. Information 
recently furnished by this railroad disclosed the fact 
that the life restored to these cars by rebuilding aver- 
aged only 8% years. 

In the Coverdale & Colpitts report, abstracted in 
the Railway Age of March 16, 1935, certain compari- 
sons were made of the capital and maintenance costs 





Table I!l—Serviceable Cars Necessary to Handle Traffic at Various 


Levels 
Serviceable cars necessary 
Average weekly carloadings based on 1929 efficiency; 
600,000 1,422,000 
650,000 1,541,000 
700,000 1,659,000 
750,000 1.778.000 
800,000 1.896.000 
850,000 2.015.000 
900.000 2,133,000 





resulting from two entirely different policies, the first 
involving the retirement of cars at the age of 20 or 
25 years, and the second a rebuilding between the 15th 
and 20th year. 

From the standpoint of a long term policy, the com- 
parisons were proper, assuming the same type of car in 
each instance. Although no allowance was made for 
decreased maintenance of, and other operating savings 
resulting from, the newest type of modern cars in 
any of the statistical comparisons, the statement was 
made: “In our judgment, the burden of proof should 
always be upon those who favor the rebuilding policy. 
It is in the new, not the rebuilt car, that it is possible 
to obtain the most modern design and construction of 
body, underframe and trucks.” 


Will the Rebuilt Car Be “Just as Good as New’? 


The practical problem confronting many railroads at 
the present time is whether they should rebuild their 
older type cars or buy new modernly designed equip- 
ment. Many railroad officers justify their rebuilding 
programs by stating that the rebuilt cars will be just as 
good as new equipment. In order to answer this argu- 
ment, the maintenance and capital costs of rebuilt and 
new box cars should be compared. ‘The rebuilding and 





Table 1!V—Comparative Costs of Rebuilt vs. New Box Cars 
Rebuilding of 17-year-old box car New A. A. R. box car 








Estimated life, years 9 20 
io re $1,487* $2,350 
Interest at 4 per cent 297 494 
OMEN: 6 Gergen en's 730 1,185 
DOR OEE nieces $2,514 $4,029 
RMON, Sicerciiaiticeceis 100 100 
a $2,414 $3,929 
Net cost per year.. 268 196 
Note: Maintenance costs shown in Table V and interest in Table VI. 


* Does not include allowance for new AB air brakes. 





maintenance costs of the old car are taken from the 
1934 study. The cost of the new car, as well as the 
maintenance thereon, is estimated by car builders. A 
detailed check of the maintenance estimates do not 
come within the province of this study and cannot be 
made without a long costly investigation on railroads 
owning new cars and keeping cost records by indi- 
vidual units or series. The estimates, however, ap- 
pear reasonable and the comparison is shown in Table 
IV. 


Nothing has been included in the figures to repre- 
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sent the annual loss to the railroads of days out of 
service due to shopping, but there is no question that 
such loss would be greater in the case of the rebuilt 
car. 

The comparison in Table IV indicates that an an- 
nual saving averaging $72 per car should be realized 
by buying new modern box cars instead of rebuilding 
old ones. This saving results primarily from the fact 
that actual experience has shown that the extended life 
of rebuilt cars has not been as great as is customarily 
assumed in making estimates for a rebuilding program. 
Past records show the restoration has averaged only 
nine years. 

Box cars awaiting repairs on Class I railroads num- 
bered 102,000 as of January 1, 1936, of which 77 per 
cent, or about 79,000, were awaiting heavy repairs. 
In view of the fact that the railroads own so many 
cars over 20 years of age (approximately 300,000 box 
cars) it seems reasonable to assume that most of the 
cars awaiting heavy repairs at the present time would 
come under that classification. If such cars are to 
be placed in first-class condition, it is apparent that 
the railroads will have to rebuild them. 

It has been shown, however, that the rebuilding of 
box cars as compared with the replacement with new 
Association of American Railroads cars of modern de- 
sign would result in an annual loss per car of $72. In 
other words, if the railroads should decide to rebuild 
60,000 of these box cars awaiting heavy repairs (as- 
assuming that these are all over 20 years of age) in- 
stead of retiring them and buying new equipment, they 
would incur an annual loss of over $4,000,000. 

In addition to these 60,000 box cars, there were at 
the beginning of the year approximately 240,000 ad- 
ditional box cars over 20 years of age. In the near 
future the railroads will be confronted with a similar 


Table V—Box Car Maintenance Costs by Years, Heavy and Running 
Repairs 
Data from Coverdale & Colpitts 1934 study 
Car rebuilt at 17 years New car— 
9 years added life 20 year life 
ma aes eo 


New modern car— 
20 year life* 


=, ie renee ce. Ea Oa, 

Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 
i7 Rebuilt 1 $20 1 $15 
18 25 2 20 2 15 
19 25 3 20 3 15 
20 25 4 20 4 15 
21 25 5 20 3 5 
22 25 6 30 6 30 
23 500 7 330 7 230 
24 35 8 30 8 30 
25 35 9 30 9 30 
26 35 10 30 10 30 
11 40 11 40 

12 40 12 40 

13 640 13 375 

14 40 14 40 

15 40 15 40 

16 45 16 45 

17 45 17 45 

18 45 18 45 

19 45 19 45 

20 45 20 45 

Total 9 years. .$730 Total 20 years. .$1,575 Total 20 years. .$1,185 


* The costs in this column are lower than those determined in the 
C. & C. 1934 study, and were estimated as shown above by car builders 
because of improvements in design and construction developed in recent 
years, such as new type center sills, AB air brakes, power hand brakes. 
cast-steel trucks and steel sides, ends, roofs, doors, etc. 


problem with respect to this equipment, which, under 
the same assumptions mentioned above, would entail 
a further annual loss of approximately $17,000,000. 
Although comparable costs of rebuilding open-top 
cars are not available in detail, such information as 
we have indicates that substantial savings would re- 
sult by the purchase of new cars rather than rebuild- 
ing old cars. There are approximately 320,000 open 
top cars more than 20 years old. As of January 1, 
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1936, there were 137,000 open-top cars in bad ord: 
of which 119,000, or 87 per cent, were awaiting hea’ 
repairs. 

In connection with any proposed rebuilding pr 
gram, it should be pointed out that arch-bar trucks m1 
be repleced by cast-steel trucks under the present A 
sociation of American Railroads ruling requiring 


placement of all arch-bar type of trucks by Janua-y 
Further, Type AB brakes will be required 


1, 1938. 


Table Vi—Interest Charges for New and Rebuilt Cars* 





New Car Rebuilt Car 
P acai — —— eee 
Principal 4 Per Cent Principal 4 Per Ce 
Year $2,350.00 Interest $1,487.00 Interest 
VY, $2,350.00 $47.00 
1 2,232.50 44.65 $1,487.00 $59.48 
1% 2,115.00 42.30 
2 1,997.50 39.95 1,321.78 52.87 
22 1,880.00 37.60 
3 1,762.50 35:29 1,156.56 46.26 
3% 1,645.00 32.90 
4 1,527.50 30.55 991.34 39.65 
4% 1,410.00 28.20 
5 1,292.50 25.85 826.12 33.04 
54% 1,175.00 23.50 
6 1,057.50 21.15 660.90 26.44 
6 940.00 18.80 
7 822.50 16.45 495.68 19.83 
7 705.00 14.10 
8 587.50 11.75 330.46 13.22 
8% 470.00 9.40 
9 352.50 7.05 165.24 6.61 
9% 235.00 4.70 
10 117.50 2.35 
Total interest $493.50 $297.40 
* On the new car, principal is amortized over a period of 10 years with 
equal semi-annual payments plus interest at 4 per cent on the unpaid 
balance. It is understood that this is the latest plan of the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation in making loans for new freight-car equipment. 
Although a 20 or 25 per cent down payment is customary, interest has 
been computed on the entire amount in order to make the figures com 
parable with those for the rebuilt car. 


on all cars in interchange after January 1, 1945, which 
would entail a further additional cost of approximately 
$150 per car. Any of these older cars, too, when re- 
built, would still retain many features of construction 
and equipment which are inadequate in their protection 
to cars, lading and roadbed, when compared to what 
is offered in present-day type of construction. A new 
car is more attractive to the shipper, less liable to cause 
trein delays, less hard on the roadbed, much easier on 
iading, has a greater cubical capacity and greater avail- 
ble loading capacity, as well as a lower ratio of dead 
weight to capacity load. 
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B. & O. 1,800 hp. Diesel-Electric Locomotive Now Being Used i st 
Service Between Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., on the Alto 
High-Speed Streamlined Train Abraham Lincoln 
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New York Railroad Club Discusses 






the Grade Crossing Problem 


Remarks disclose growing recognition that, with changed conditions, burden 
of costs rests too heavily on the railways—Reflectorized crossbucks 
and flashing light signals recommended 


N a comprehensive program dealing with highway- 

railway gvade crossing protection and elimination, 

presented before a meeting of the New York Railroad 
Club on May 15, five speakers, representing both the 
railways and city and federal highway authorities, dis- 
cussed at length the problems of grade crossing pro- 
tection and eliminaiion and the best means of carrying 
out this large task in the future. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the meeting was the general recognition and ad- 
mission on the part of all of the speakers, that in view 
of changed conditions, the main responsibility for grade 
crossing protection and separation is no longer the rail- 
ways, in view of which there should be a more equitable 
division of costs for this class of work between the rail- 
vays and public agencies. 


Commissioner Sees Railway's Share Too High 


The meeting was opened by C. L. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
president of the Club, but the program was presided 
over by Leon G. Godley, a member of the Transit Com- 
mission of the City of New York. The speakers in- 
cluded Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the U. S. Bureau 


of Public Roads, who spoke on the national aspects of 


the grade crossing program; Richard E. Dougherty, vice- 
president of the New York Central system, who out- 
lined the character and scope 
of the extensive West Side 


grade separation, railway officers avoided him lik« 
plague, crossing the street when he approached, while 
now, with government money available, he is studiously 
sought out and cultivated. 

He offered no criticism in this connection, realizing his 
constant pressure for grade separation work and the 
large expenditures imposed on the railways, and, in fact, 
stated his belief that the proportion of grade crossing 
elimination costs charged to the railways, usually 50 
per cent in New York state, is too high. He said that, 
in his opinion, which might be incorrect, the railways 
should be required to pay in each case a sum equal to 
not more than the capitalized annual expenditure for 
adequately protecting the grade crossing. 


MacDonald Praises Railroad Co-operation 


In brief extemporaneous remarks, Mr. MacDonald 
first pointed out that of the $200,000,000 grade crossing 
fund made available by the federal government in 1935, 
$175,000,000 had already been assigned to approved 
projects. For this progress, which he considered rapid 
in view of the magnitude of the problems presented, he 
gave credit in large measure to the railways for their 
co-operation, and, more particularly, acknowledged the 
“splendid co-operation” on the part of the grade cross- 
ing committee of the Association of American Railways. 

: He characterized as “a re- 
markable example of co-opera- 





Improvements of the New 

York Central in New York f 
City; A. H. Rudd, chief signal 
engineer of the Pennsylvania, 
who discussed grade crossing 
protection; Lewis J. Carruth- 
ers, general attorney of the 
Long Island, who pointed out 
the legal aspects of grade 
crossing elimination in New 
York State; and Edward W. 
Foley, president, Faircroft En- 
gineering Corporation, who il- 
lustrated with lantern slides 
som: of the major grade sep- 
aration projects carried out by 
his company in the New York 
Metropolitan area. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. 
Godiey, referring to his long 
con: ection with the grade 
cros‘ing problem in New York 
City. spoke facetiously about 
the ecently changed attitude 











of r-ilway officers toward him, 
Stat'ig that for years, when 
the -ailways were paying the 
maj r part of the bills for 


From Holiday 


negotiations with the railways 
thus far, there had not been, to 
his knowledge, a single major 
dispute. 

To emphasize the progress 
which has been made in grade 
separation in recent years, Mr. 
MacDonald pointed out that 
whereas approximately 6,000 
grade crossings were elimin- 
ated in the country during 
the 16 years prior to 1933, 
a total of approximately 
3,000, including the re- 
building of a number of old 
grade crossing elimination 
structures, will have been 
eliminated during the three 
years ending with 1936. He 
said that in connection with all 
of the work being done under 
the $200,000,000 federal grant, 
for both grade crossing elimin- 
ation and_ protection, the 


i tion” the fact that in all of the 








Need the Question Be Raised? Who Benefits Most Today 
by Grade Separations? 


829 


Bureau of Public Roads had 
accepted the recommendations 
and standards of the Associa- 
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tion of American Railroads, and its engineering and sig- 
naling divisions, the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation and the Signal Section. Concerning grade 
crossing protection, he expressed full accord with the 
views held by Mr. Rudd, as outlined in his paper pre- 
sented at the beginning of the program. 


Sees Further Federal Aid 


Referring to the future of grade crossing work, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of federal aid, Mr. Mac- 
Donald called attention to the bill which has just passed 
both houses of Congress, which authorizes federal ap- 
propriations of $50,000,000 for each of the years 1938 
and 1939, expressly for the separation or protection of 
grades at crossings, the reconstruction of existing grade 
crossing separation structures, and the relocation of 
highways to eliminate grade crossings. In addition to 
these amounts of federal money, the speaker pointed out 
that federal gasoline tax collections are accumulating 
into a considerable sum, which will be available for addi- 
tional work in increasing the safety of travel on the 
highways, includig that at railway-highway intersec- 
tions. 

In commenting generally on the safety of travel on 
the highways, and upon the costs of removing hazardous 
conditions, Mr. MacDonald reminded his audience that, 
on the basis of the number of fatalities to motorists on 
the highways, railway grade crossings are not the great- 
est hazards encountered. In making this point, he 
showed that whereas approximately 36,000 people were 
killed on the highways in 1935, only about 1,650 lost 
their lives at railway-highway grade crossings in that 
year. Thus, while not belittling the importance of 
eliminating the hazards at railway grade crossings, he 
indicated that reducing the hazards at points other than 
at railway-highway grade crossings was obviously a 
larger and more important problem. 

Touching upon the division of costs for improvements 
at grade crossings, Mr. MacDonald said that he recog- 
nized the Supreme Court decision on this matter as 
putting an end to the effectiveness of all state statutes 
requiring that the railway pay an arbitrarily fixed per- 
centage of all grade crossing separation costs. In his 
opinion, he said, the states should change their laws 
to the end that the costs of each specific project be 
assessed against each of the parties involved in direct 
proportion to the benefits derived. He saw important 
benefits to the public in safety and in ease of mind at 
crossings eliminated, but still larger and increasing bene- 
fits to the public of an economic nature in the free, un- 
restricted flow of highway traffic at such crossings. 

From the standpoint of the railways, he saw some 
economic benefit in grade crossing protection and 
elimination, especially in heavy-traffic, high-speed terri- 
tory, but agreed that, in the end, it was the public gen- 
erally which benefited by improvements of all kinds at 
grade crossings, designed to eliminate the hazards to 
both highway and railway travel and to cause a minimum 
of interference with the free flow of each. 


Mr. Dougherty Sees Tax Assessments Too High 


Richard E. Dougherty outlined briefly the character 
and scope of the extensive West Side Improvements of 
the New York Central in New York City, commenting 
at the outset that to comply with his assignment and 
describe this project, one which has been under study 
for 30 years and which will have cost approximately 
$100,000,000 when completed, would be rather impos- 
sible in the 15 minutes allowed to him. The first phase 
of this project, which was completed in June, 1934, 


with the elevation of the road’s tracks out of city streets 
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for a distance of approximately 2.3 mi., and the cou- 
struction of the new St. John’s Park Freight termi:ial 
in lower New York, was described in detail in issues of 
the Railway Age of June 23 and 30, 1934. 

In only one departure from the general subject of i 
comments, brought about by the predominating theme »f 
the program which had to do more with the econoniic, 
social and legal aspects of grade crossing elimination 
and protection than with construction, Mr. Dougherty 
raised the question of the taxation of improvements at 
grade crossings. In this connection he said that the 
present practice, encountered frequently, of high assess- 
ments for taxing purposes on grade crossing impro\ 
ment projects, was unfair and. required some adjust- 
ment. 


mn 


A. H. Rudd Discusses Crossing Signais 


Mr. Rudd opened his remarks with an explanation 
of accident statistics, to show that the accidents at rail- 
highway grade crossings represent a very small percent- 
age of the total accidents on the highways. He said 
that since 1924 automobile accidents on rural highways 
and in areas of 10,000 population or less have increased 
from 50 per cent to 64 per cent. Statistics show also, 
he pointed out, that in the six years ending 1934, 
deaths on the highways have increased 18 per cent, while 
those at grade crossings have decreased 40 per cent, and, 
in 1934, only % of 1 per cent occurred in collisions with 
trains. A considerable part of this decrease, he felt, 
may properly be credited to the efforts of the railways. 
In 1935, he pointed out, only 0.6 of 1 per cent of the 
so-called highway accidents occurred at grade crossings. 

With reference to crossing protection in general, Mr. 
Rudd explained that there are two schools of thought on 
the question of highway crossing protection. In this 
regard, ke said as follows: 

“One of these groups holds that all that is required 
is a distinctive indication of the location of a railroad 
crossing with warning, train approach signal where the 
view is obstructed or where traffic conditions warrant. 
This viewpoint is on the basis that the highway user 
should obey the laws of careful driving and of common 
sense, and should realize the responsibility which rests 
on him, not only at railroad crossings, but everywhere 
else on the highways. Furthermore, this school of 
thought believes that the means of giving the informa- 
tion should be standardized. I subscribe to this doc- 
trine. 


Statistics Can Be Misleading 


“The other school would impose barriers to the pas- 
sage of vehicles, some lowered to stop traffic; some 
swinging horizontally ; and one or more rising up out 
of the ground—and all operated by the passage of 
trains. The sponsors of these devices present statistics 
to prove that theirs is the only safe means of reducing 
the 0.6 of 1 per cent of highway accidents. But do not 
let yourselves be fooled. I find that the statistics are in 
many cases misleading even though compiled from off- 
cial data. 

“For example in the report for 1935 of the grade 
crossing accidents of steam railroads in Pennsylv: inia, 
issued by the Public Service Commission, the data shows 
that of the 674 accidents reported, 58.9 per cent were 
at unprotected crossings; 16.77 per cent were at cross- 
ings protected by flashing-light signals; 8.46 per cent 
at crossings protected by switching crews ; 6.08 per cent 
at crossings protected by watchmen; 5.34 per cent at 
crossings protected by gates; 2.97 per cent at crossings 
protected by bells; and 1.48 per cent at crossings pro- 
tected by combined alarm and visual signals. 

“These bare statistics would appear to prove conclu- 
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sively that among the various types of protection, flash- 
ine lights are the poorest; that bells are the best means 
of protection, except for combined visible and audible 
signals ; that gates are next best and three times as good 
as flashers; and that watchmen are almost as good as 
gates. It should be understood, however, that these 
statistics do not take into consideration density of traf- 
fic on either the highways or the railroad, visibility, 
local conditions, the physical and mental condition of 
the drivers, or any of the other things which have a 
bearing on accidents. 

“In another place in the report, the number of cross- 
ings under each class is shown, from which the per- 
centage of accidents per crossing is calculated as fol- 
lows: Unprotected, 4.12 per cent; flashers, 11.14; 
watchmen, 10.2; gates, 6.44; bells, 11.49; and combined 
audible and visible signals, 25.64.” 

Mr. Rudd explained that the figures given imme- 
diately above might be construed as indicating that un- 
protected crossings are more than six times as safe as 
those protected by both audible and visible signals; 
flashers, watchmen and bells ranking about the same. 
Thus, he pointed out that accident statistics which do not 
take into consideration all of the factors having a bear- 
ing on the accidents, are highly misleading. 


Reflectorized Cross Buck Signs 


Mr. Rudd stated that, in his opinion, if the railroads 
will erect crossbucks with reflecting buttons at so-called 
unprotected crossings, on each side of the track, low 
enough so that they will be illuminated by approaching 
automobile headlights, instead of erecting the present 
painted crossbuck, they wili have taken a great step 
forward in helping highway traffic to locate the cross- 
ing, which is, he pointed out, a primary requirement if 
highway traffic is to stop. The installation of these re- 
flectorized cross buck signs, he felt, would eliminate a 
demand for automatic devices at a number of crossings 
where light traffic prevails on either the railroad or the 
highway. 


Automatic Crossing Signals 


In the final part of his paper, Mr. Rudd reviewed the 
development and use of several types of crossing sig- 
nals, describing in detail the flashing-light type of signal 
which represents a composite of ideas of the members 
of a committee of the Signal Section, A. A. R. This 
signal, he pointed out, is not patented, so that it may be 
purchased and installed free of any patent entangle- 
ments. He explained that the standard auxiliary but- 
ton-type reflector sign reading “Stop On Red Signal,” 
for mounting below the flashers, was developed to in- 
struct the drivers of 1 i¢hway vehicles as to the meaning 
of the signal when i: operation. 

Referring to the use of devices to indicate the ap- 
proach of a second train at multiple-track crossings, 
Mr. Rudd contended that, where three or more tracks 
are involved, the control arrangements necessary for 
track-operated devices are too complicated to be prac- 
ticable. 
recommended the use of a reflector button sign showing 
the number of tracks to be crossed, thus indicating to 
the motorist that there might be hazards other than that 
of the train approaching on the nearest track. 

Mr. Rudd explained a recent improvement in the use 
of flashing-iight signals as developed by E. W. Reich, 
Signal engineer of the Reading. Where a highway 
parallels a railroad with cross streets crossing both the 
highway and the tracks, it has been the practice pre- 
viously, he explained, to display flashing lights along 
the highway parallel with the railroad, although such 





As protection under such circumstances, he 
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lights do not apply for a through movement on the 
highway. In the improved signal, he said, instead of 
using flashers for the highway parallel with the tracks, 
the Reading has substituted a yellow flasher with an 
automatically controlled sign reading “No Right Turn” 
or “No Left Turn,” which is illuminated only when 
a train is approaching. 


Present State Laws Need Changing 


Mr. Carruthers confined his remarks largely to the 
legal aspects of grade crossing elimination, particularly 
in the State of New York, and first outlined the progress 
of legislation in this regard in the state. He spoke of 
the first grade crossing law passed in 1897, which au- 
thorized the then Board of Railroad Commissioners to 
direct the elimination of a highway-railroad grade cross- 
ing when public safety required it, and which divided 
the cost 50 per cent to the railroad, 25 per cent to the 
state and 25 per cent to the municipality in which the 
crossing was located. In this connection, he laid par- 
ticular emphasis upon the word “safety,” which was 
the paramount consideration at the time. 

He then spoke of the amendment to the state consti- 
tution in 1925, in which a state bond issue of $300,- 
000,000 was authorized to be used to defray the state’s 
share of grade crossing elimination work and for loans 
by the state to the railways and municipalities to cover 
their share of the costs; and of legislative enactments 
in 1926 and 1928, which produced the present grade 
crossing laws under which the Public Service Com- 
mission and the Transit Commission direct eliminations, 
and under which the cost of the work is divided 50 
per cent to the railroad, 49 per cent to the state and 
1 per cent to the county or city. 

Commenting upon the present grade crossing law in 
the state, Mr. Carruthers said that some relief was af- 
forded the railroads through the provision for state aid 
under which a railroad is able to borrow its share of the 
cost of an elimination project from the state and repay 
the loan in 50 yearly installments, but he contended that 
the 50-49-1 arrangement, relieving the local communi- 
ties of all costs, had turned out to be a mill stone around 
the neck of the railroads. In this connection, he said 
that the increased pressure for elimination from the 
State Department of Public Works, engaged in the im- 
provement of state highways, and from local munici- 
palities relieved of all elimination expense, has placed 
such an enormous burden upon the railroads of New 
York state that some way must be found in the imme- 
diate fucure to give them relief if progress is to be 
made in work of this character. 

Even though the railroad’s cash requirements can be 
met by state loans, he continued, indebtedness is thus 
created which they can hardly afford to incur under 
present economic conditions. He said that the railroads 
had cherished the hope that the joint resolution, intro- 
duced at the recent session of the New York legislature, 
to amend the state constitution, reducing the railroad’s 
contribution from 50 per cent to 10 per cent, would 
have been acted upon favorably, but that they were con- 
vinced from the action taken that considerable further 
educational work will be required to bring about such 
a reduction. 


Responsibility Now Rests on the Highways 


Mr. Carruthers recognized the need for suitable 
safety measures at dangerous crossings, but said that he 
disagreed with the idea of coddling and nursing the 
public to the extent that brain muscle becomes atrophied 
and all personal responsibility is shed in the knowledge 
that others will perform the act of thinking. Explain- 
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ing this point, he said that as we relieve the motorist 
of the necessity for exercising caution at railroad cross- 
ings, so do we make him careless under other condi- 
tions. 


Demand for Unobstructed Highway Travel 


Speaking of the changed conditions which influence 
the need for grade crossing eliminations, Mr. Carruthers 
said that whereas the paramount influence in the early 
days was “public safety,” the primary consideration to- 
day at most points is “public welfare.” Elaborating on 
this point, he said, in part, as follows: 

“The danger of injury or death to the traveler on the 
highway has been subordinated to the demand for un- 
obstructed highway travel. While I do not believe that 
lack of merit has crowded the safety feature out of the 
elimination picture, crowded out it certainly has been, 
and supplanted by a feature that, in my opinion, is more 
meritorious—namely, the need for removing obstructions 
to highway travel. This growing need cannot be es- 
caped. I have known of grade crossings on a multiple- 
track railroad operated intensively, where highway traf- 
fic has been obstructed for periods in excess of 20 min., 
and where a line of waiting automobiles has extended 
for approximately a mile from the crossing. No satis- 
factory solution of such a problem can be accomplished 
without separation of highway and railroad grades. But 
and I pause for emphasis—the obligations attaching to 
elimination are now definitely shifted. No longer should 
the railroads be called upon to bear the major portion 
of the expense. The burden must be assumed by the 
highway which is adjusting itself to the needs of present- 
day traffic in this and in many other ways. Government 
must pay the bill and the railroads must be relieved 
of a large part, if not all of the cost.” 





Enlightened Public Opinion Necessary 


Referring to the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court.in the grade crossing case of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway against Walters, commis- 
sioner of highways of Tennessee, in which, in a decision 
handed down by the Court on March 4, 1935, the Ten- 
nessee grade crossing act requiring the railroad to pay 
one-half of the total cost of elimination projects was held 
unconstitutional, Mr. Carruthers said that while this de- 
cision was definitely encouraging, it must be taken with 
certain limitations. Stressing this point, he said, “I 
repeat, that substantial accomplishment in grade crossing 
elimination work can be brought about only through edu- 
cational efforts which, in the end will produce an en- 
lightened public opinion.” 

In his closing remarks, referring to the federal assist- 
ance being given in grade crossing elimination work, Mr. 
Carruthers said: 

_“The present national administration has been criti- 
cized for various public works projects undertaken to 
relieve unemployment, but no one has suggested that the 
grade crossing elimination work which it has financed 
since 1933 is not useful and does not serve the general 
interests of the public. The financing of a limited num- 
ber of such projects by the government is a step in the 
right direction, but the work should be divorced from 
unemployment relief and become a recognized obligation 
and a fixed policy. Similarly, the various states must 
assume their share of the obligation. As this necessity 
is recognized, an equitable division of the cost for grade 
crossing elimination will be developed along natural lines 
and the unfair burden now resting upon the railroads 
will be lifted. To the accomplishment of this result those 
interested in the welfare of the railroads must give their 
most serious attention.” 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week end 
a May 9 totaled 668,935 cars, a decrease of 2,21) 

cars as compared with the loading for the week b 
fore but an increase of 93,915 cars, or 16.3 per cent, 
compared with the corresponding week of last year. A'l 
commodity classifications except livestock showed i 
creases over last year’s figures but only ore, coke, fore i 
products, and merchandise showed increases as compar: 
with the preceding week. The summary, as compilc:! 
by the Car Service Division of the Association of Am 
ican Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 9 


Districts 1936 1935 1934 
TS GEERT TEC CRT ee ee 147,930 134,058 141 
Dn ee METER ie cas 134,244 109,914 122,( 
DME. 5. occ cccmvesacessecssnes 46,420 37,588 43,241 
IS ies ooh gia ans. ange wien aac ow ibee Ste 96,450 82,605 84,687 
ND, nas arnt nee bbe. o.imelee 96,678 82.551 80,6 
Caomtvat Weta occ vcccwswiccsccces 94,315 83,610 83 7 
ee ere ee oles 52,898 44,694 47, 
Total Western Districts .........--- 243,891 210,855 11 
Total All Roads ..........--..---- 668,935 575,020 602,7 

Commodities ee ene os 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 31,173 25, 915 28,46 
eS. reer rer rr er re eee 13,142 13,802 15,720 
DOD ccscer dedncedaseeesvens see etan 110,618 95,567 103,55 
CE ok cca eee SCORE ee Sen Ke ees 7,846 5,712 6.6 

piiteceuiesw es 346 6.69 

ee a ee eee 31,867 24,433 4.986 
SE so cin acts Spied 606 SRO LET CSOD 31,199 25,616 18,182 
el. Peer ea 102,769 159,745 165,086 
PESSCOMANCOUS «occ cee cccccnes iaeehes 280,321 224,230 240.113 
SED. ev cadse enh wee hnwed cake axe 668,935 575,020 602,7 8 
AES I es ET a EN eee 671,154 568,927 605.246 
BE HE Sisvicenyn sears auneeraen 666,181 558,936 609.704 
Be a ere ee ee — 642,657 611,141 591,705 
ER | errr rer oe ret ee 622,138 586,568 579,981 


11,792,146 10,950,966 11,113,672 


Cumulative Total, 19 Weeks... 


The freight car surplus for the last half of April 
averaged 179,464 cars, a decrease of 22,694 cars as 
compared with the number for the first part of the 
month. The total included 97,344 box cars, 41,802 
coal cars, 25,683 stock cars, and 7,006 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended May 9 to- 
taled 45,144, an increase over the corresponding week 
last year of 6,744 cars but a decrease from the previous 
week’s loadings of 2,118 cars, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Toral Ca $ 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Ccnnections 
Total for Canada: : 
May 9, 1936.....000s.csccnccoeccescccccees 45,144 25,063 
Oe Me oo. bc cccrecrstaennes "1 47}262 =—-26.651 
NE i Mi sg hw aed ore eG hors eS wwe 47 ,228 26,795 
Oe a ee ee rane ener 38,400 21,239 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
ES EERE EA ree er 22. 813,005 448,670 
eet OE oc acinciy b.0 mee’ sees ae elena 806,951 432,865 
A, See re ee ae eodues 787,520 447 336 


COMPLETION OF THE IMPROVEMENTS which during the past year 
have involved reconstruction and renovation of the Moses Tay! 
Hospital, Scranton, Pa., are being celebrated this month. Te 
improvements were made possible by grants of money from Mrs. 
Moses Taylor, whose father-in-law, the late Moses Taylor, = 
owner of a substantial block of Delaware, Lackawanna & We '- 
ern securities, created the origitial endowment with which 
hospital war founded. The hospital serves the medical a: 
surgical needs of employees of the Lackawanna and of the ©." 
Alden Coal Company, both of which companies make mon 
contributions to its expenses. 
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Start Attack on Pettengill Bi 


Senator W heeler and opponents of bill 


stalling to prevent action by Congress 


bill to repeal the long-and-short-haul clause of Sec- 

tion 4 of the interstate commerce act, before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, was concluded 
on May 15 with statements of a number of shippers 
in favor of the bill, and that of the opponents was begun 
on May 18 by Johnston B. Campbell, formerly a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who appeared 
on behalf of the Intermediate Rate Association and said 
that approximately 100 witnesses were ready to testify 
against the bill. The witnesses in favor of the bill had 
attempted to condense their testimony in order to save 
time, as the adjournment of Congress is approaching, 
but the opponents of the bill, including Chairman Wheel- 
er of the committee, seemed anxious to prolong the 
hearing as much as possible. 


Railroad Labor Testifies 


The conflicting opinions of representatives of railroad 
labor organizations and of Senator Wheeler of Montana 
as to the increase in railroad employment that would 
result from repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Act featured the hearing on 
May 14. Senator Wheeler sought to develop definite 
statements as to the exact character and extent of the 
traffic that could be regained by the railroads through 
relief from long-and-short-haul restrictions, asserting 
that the volume would be so small as to have little effect 
on railroad employment, although he conceded that it 
would result in some incre ~e in railroad traffic. 

This point of difference in opinion developed first 
during the appearance of George M. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and also chair- 
man of the Railway Labor Executives Association in 
which capacity he advocated passage of the Pettengill 
bill on behalf of the 21 standard railway labor organi- 
zations. Harrison stated that approximately 1,000,000 
former railroad employees, specially trained for rail- 
road service and in most instances unfitted for com- 
parable employment in other industry, are now out of 
jobs as a result of decreased railroad traffic and without 
hope of again securing re-empioyment in the work for 
which they are trained, unless the railroads are enabled 
tc regain portions of the traffic that has been diverted to 
competitive carriers. He likewise asserted that there 
was a progressive decrease in railroad employment prior 
to 1929 as the result of the increasing competition of 
other carriers, maintaining that whatever volume of in- 
creased rail traffic resulted would be beneficial from an 
employment standpoint. 


How Much Traffic Can Be Regained? 


senator Wheeler inquired whether it would not be 
possible for the railroads to handle larger traffic volume 
Wi:hout increasing the number of trains operated. Mr. 
H.rrison conceded that this was true in a limited sense, 
ex laining though that even though some increase in 
tr: ‘fie might not immediately result in employment of 
a reater number of train and enginemen, it would re- 
qu're increased numbers of men in other branches of 
Service, such as yard and station and other terminal 


T iil to repeat of the proponents of the Pettengill 
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services, and that with material increase in traffic volume 
increase in train employment would also be necessary. 

“As we see it,” said Mr. Harrison, “whatever the 
volume of traffic that is lost to the railroads as a result 
of regulation that does not apply equally to our com 
petitors, common fairness requires that we be given fair 
opportunity to compete for that business and to regain 
whatever proportion of it we can in fair competition. 

“The railroad industry has the plant and the per- 
sonnel to handle a much larger traffic volume that it now 
enjoys. Further, because of our surplus capacity it is 
now the policy of the federal government to shrink the 
railroad plant, through consolidations and unifications. 
thus further reducing railroad employment. We u1 
that this federal policy is further reason for the removal 
of the restrictions on the railroads that deprive them of 
long-haul traffic and thus encourage shrinkages of rail- 
road facilities that otherwise might not appear to be 
necessary.” 

Senator Wheeler stated that he had been seeking spe- 
cific information as to the traffic the railroads expected 
to regain, and then read into the record a letter he had 
addressed to J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, requesting that the Senate com- 
mittee be furnished “as complete a study of the traffic 
the railroads expect to regain under the bill as is possible 
of working out.” The letter suggested that it would 
be most helpful to the committee “if the figures would 
show what proportion of the existing intercoastal traffic 
could be restored to the railroads; the amount of coast- 
wise traffic, inland waterway traffic not included in the 
two former classifications ; the Great Lakes traffic which 
would be regained and the truck traffic,’ broken down 
as to direction of movement and as to “some sort of 
commodity classification.” 

J. A. Farquharson, vice-president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen; A. H. Lovell, vice-president of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers; 
J. T. Corbett, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers; S. O. Winn of Montana, chair- 
man of the locomotive engineer’s organization in that 
state, and Harry See of San Francisco, Pacific coast 
representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men appeared following Harrison. Senator Wheeler 
and the engineers’ representative from Montana engaged 
in several lively but good-natured exchanges, the Sen- 
ator suggesting that the interest of railroad employees 
in the long-and-short-haul question had been influenced 
largely by railroad managements and as a result of 
propaganda. He said that he had received numerous 
letters that had been prompted by railroad effort, and 
made a somewhat extended criticism of efforts to in- 
fluence legislation through such methods. Winn denied 
that the interest of the employees had been developed 
through such methods, saying they “could think for 
themselves,” and that it resulted from their practical 


knowledge of the volume of traffic that has been diverted 
from the railroads and their conviction that it would be 
regained if their railroads were given equality of com- 
petitive opportunity. 

When Senator Wheeler asked Winn why neither he 
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nor the railroads seemed able to afford an accurate esti- 
mate as to the traffic they could regain, Winn replied: 
“It would be just as fair to ask a department store to 
say in advance of a bargain sale just how much business 
they could do. Of course they couldn’t do it.” 


Who Is Paying the Bills? 


During See’s appearance Senator Wheeler made in- 
quiry as to the extent that the railroads have partici- 
pated in the expense of the campaign railroad employees 
have been conducting in support of the Pettengill bill, 
asking See what if anything he had been paid. See 
replied that his salary is entirely paid by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and that he receives com- 
pensation from no railroad source. He stated further 
that his travelling expenses on fourth section work have 
been paid by the railroads, and that he understood that, 
in some instances where representatives of the labor 
organizations who are likewise employed by individual 
railroads and have made trips in connection with the 
employee campaign in support of the bill, their regular 
wages have been allowed with additional allowances 
for expenses actually incurred. He stated that he had 
been working actively in connection with the employee 
campaign for approximately two-and-a-half years and 
that the total railroad contribution to his expenses dur- 
ing that period was approximately $1800. He said that 
he had been placed in charge of the employee campaign 
in 11 western states after a meeting at Salt Lake City 
attended by representatives of the railroads and of the 
labor organizations and that it had been suggested by 
W. N. Doak, formerly vice-president of the B. R. T., 
and later Secretary of Labor. Senator Wheeler showed 
great interest in the payment of expenses by the railroads 
and asked the witness to furnish a detailed statement 
later. 

When Mr. Winn read a statement in support of the 
bill from a state official Senator Wheeler said that he 
was formerly a land agent of the Northern Pacific and 
suggested that he be asked about his attitude on other 
bills proposed by the labor organizations. The witness 
replied that he had been asked the same question as to 
where Wheeler stood on this bill. He said that the labor 
organizations were working for some bills which were 
opposed by the railroads but that this was a bill on which 
they agreed and that the railroads “did not shove this 
down my neck.” “You know where I stand,” said Sen- 
ator Wheeler,” but as much as I am interested in rail- 
road labor I cannot vote to discriminate against my own 
state, if railroad labor is 100 per cent for it. The rail- 
roads have sold you this idea.” 


Shippers’ Testimony 


Competition between manufacturers and other ship- 
pers, as well as competition between transportation 
agencies, is prevented and suppressed by the long-and- 
short-haul clause the committee was told by James P. 
Haynes, of the Chicago Association of Commerce, ap- 
pearing as chairman of the special fourth section com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League. “It 
thus tends to promote monopoly,” he asserted. 

“The present law,” he said, “places a definite burden 
upon commerce without any compensatory advantages.” 
In support of his conclusions Mr. Haynes recited in 
some detail the facts as to delay and burdens in connec- 
tion with various freight rate adjustments initiated anu 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, fol- 
lowing which it had been necessary for the railroads to 
begin burdensome and expensive proceedings before the 
commission to secure the fourth section relief necessary 
to permanent compliance with the commission’s own 
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orders, without violation of the long-and-short-hz:;] 
clause. The delay he described as an inconvenience 0 
shippers and the expense a burden because shipp«s 
eventually pay it in the form of freight rates. He cis- 
cussed also the effects of the law in restricting the o»- 
portunity of manufacturers and other producers in ‘ie 
interior of the country, distant from ports, to compcte 
with foreign producers in export. markets, it being his 
positive statement that repeal of the long-and-short-haul 
clause “would enable the railroads to make rates which 
would help American production.” 

He maintained also that the present law has :esuited 
in serious loss of domestic business in many markets 
by interior manufacturers and producers, saying: “The 
effect upon the interior producer and manufacturer is 
not always determined by specific closing down of plants 
and shifting of these plants nearer to the seaboard, but 
in many instances results in the transfer of a large part 
of the business. This is illustrated by the shifting in 
the distribution of canned goods products from the 
middlewest. Shippers and producers of canned goods 
in the Middlewest from Indiana to Colorado, formerly 
sold the jobbers who distributed throughout the South- 
west. Due to inability to get fourth section relief and 
because of competition from the Atlantic seaboard 
through Gulf ports the interior jobber has found it 
necessary to shift his source of supply and use the 
water routes and distribute to the interior through the 
Gulf ports. The jobber has not lost the business but 
has shifted his source of supply. The producer of food 
products and the farmers in the interior can not shift 
their farms to the East and consequently lose their 
markets.” 

Mr. Haynes’ testimony resulted in somewhat extended 
questioning by Senator Wheeler as to his attitude with 
respect to further federal expenditures in development 
of inland waterways, and for construction of a Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Mr. Haynes states that 
the shippers for whom he spoke generally favor inland 
waterway development where there is economic justifi- 
cation for it, and that they desire opportunity to use all 
the various forms of transportation, implying that he 
did not regard all of the expenditures that have been 
made as justified by actual conditions. 

“If we were starting from scratch,” he continued, 
“we probably would oppose many projects that are now 
being urged. But our attitude toward some of these 
has been influenced through the fact that the action of 
the government, in canalizing the Ohio river, for in- 
stance, has forced us to favor like developments in other 
sections to protect ourselves against the advantages that 
have been given to some sections. That is one of the 
reasons why we favor the perding bill permitting the 
railroads to make rates to meet these competitive con- 
ditions, thereby reducing the clamor for continuing 
waterway expenditures that are not clearly justified by 
natural conditions.” 

Mr. Haynes also announced his disagreement with 
the views of Co-ordinator Eastman, as expressed by 
Senator Wheeler, that repeal of the long-and-short-haul 
clause would permit the railroads to destroy the water 
carriers. “It seems to me,” he said, “that this view 
entirely disregards the fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now has power, independent of the 
long-and-short-haul clause, to fix maximum and mini- 
mum rail rates and to suspend rates initiated by the rail 
carriers which it did not have prior to 1910.” 

At the conclusion of his statement before the Com- 
mittee Haynes offered for the record statements in sup- 
port of his position by shippers’ representatives from 
all sections of the country and from various producing 
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industries. The authors of these statements were pres- 
en‘ and prepared to appear personally but such appear- 
ances were dispensed with in the interest of saving time. 


Opponents Begin Attack 


Mr. Campbell’s opening statement consisted largely 
of a recital of railroad financial scandals of the past 
and other practices which he said showed that the diffi- 
culties of the railroads are the result of their own mis- 
management rather than of the fourth section. He 
asserted that the railroads are wasting more in free 
lighterage at New York than they could recapture from 
all the steamship lines in the country and that if the bill 
were passed the railroads would ruin themselves by com- 
petition among themselves. He asserted that the rail- 
roads were asking to be allowed to make competitive 
rates on an out-of-pocket basis when they do not know 
what their out-of-pocket costs are and to charge the 
intermediate shippers whatever is necessary to recoup 
themselves. When Senator Minton, of Indiana, asked 
if the truck competition would not affect the situation as 
to the intermediate rates he said that truck rates are not 
always low. 

When Mr. Campbell referred to a pamphlet signed by 
the \Vestern Conference Committee of the Standard 
Railroad Labor Organizations, Senator Wheeler read a 
telegram which he said had been exchanged between a 
representative of the railroads and that organization re- 
ferring to a desire that people should not get the idea 
that it was issued by the railroads and that the brother- 
hood representatives were working under their direction 
and saying that it was preferred that a pamphiet signed 
by the Association of American Railroads be not used. 

When Mr. Campbell referred to the investigation of 
railroad financial matters being conducted by the Senate 
committee, for which it has asked more time and money, 
Senator Wheeler said that there was some difficulty 
about getting the money for continuing the investigation. 
The resolution is now before the committee to audit and 
control the contingent expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. Campbell interrupted his testimony to allow a 
number of representatives of truck operators in Massa- 
chusetts to make brief statements. These witnesses all 
seemed to be under the impression that the bill would 
authorize the railroads to make any rates they chose and 
that they would make them in such a way as to destroy 
the business of the truckers whose costs increase with 
the length of haul. One witness complained of what he 
referred to as a plan to free the railroads from regula- 
tion at the same time that truck rates are being made 
subject to regulation. 

On May 19, Chairman Wheeler read into the record 
a letter from Commissioner McManamy, as chairman 
of the legislative committee of the commission, dis- 
puting a statement made by Mr. Haynes regarding the 
waste of time in connection with the fourth-section fea- 
tures of the commission’s readjustment of eastern and 
western class rates. The letter said in part: 

“From Mr. Haynes’ viewpoint it may be that haul- 
ing traffic over such circuitous routes should not be re- 
stricted. We believe, however, that the public is in- 
terested in such wasteful transportation and that a 
duty rests upon the commission to see that it does not 
encourage this by granting unlimited relief from the 
provisions of Section 4. Therefore, we do not agree 
wit: Mr. Haynes that the prevention of such wasteful 
transportation is not of public interest and concern. 
The hauling of traffic over grossly circuitous routes 
which can be handled more economically over the more 
direct routes depletes the revenues of the carriers as 
a whole, depresses the average revenues per ton-mile, 
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and reduces the margin between gross and net revenues, 
thus creating a condition which forms in part the basis 
for every appeal by the carriers for general increases 
in their rates. 

“Because of the scope and complexity of the issues, 
the delay of the parties to the proceedings, both car- 
riers and shippers, in presenting their evidence, and 
the numerous petitions for rehearing and _ reconsider- 
ation, it is true that the Western Trunk-Line Class 
Rate case has been a long drawn out proceeding and 
the end is not yet. The commission’s efforts from the 
beginning of the proceeding were directed towards ex- 
pediting the case, and the delay in practically all in- 
stances was because of the parties to the case not be- 
ing ready to proceed with the presentation of the volu- 
mous testimony submitted. It is true, as stated by Mr. 
Haynes, that in the final analysis the public must ‘foot 
the bill’ for these hearings. It is also true that the 
public must ‘foot the bill’ when carriers’ revenues are 
dissipated by grossly circuitous transportation, and so 
far the fourth section has proven to be the most ef- 
fective means afforded by the present law for con- 
— carriers who insist upon engaging in this prac- 


Continuation of Emergency 
Surcharges Urged 


ECAUSE of increased cost of operation and the 
4 present financial condition of the railroad industry, 

Class I railroads in a brief filed by R. V. Fletcher, 
general counsel of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, have urged the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to continue indefinitely the emergency freight charges 
which have been in effect about a year bui will expire 
on June 30. 

The brief declared that the emergency which the Com- 
mission found to warrant the granting of emergency 
rates in the spring of 1935 exists to an equal degree now 
and that these rates should be continued indefinitely 
“particularly in the light of the well known fact that 
the carriers are not earning anything like a fair return 
upon the property used and useful in transportation and, 
indeed, are having the greatest difficulty in earning their 
fixed charges.” 

“Perhaps it is safe to say,” the brief added, “that one 
year was selected because the commission believed that 
in that time the situation of the railroads would be sub- 
stantially improved or some change would come about 
making the need of increased revenue less acute. But 
no such change has, in fact, occurred. True it is that 
one pension law has been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court, but another was promptly enacted, 
which is now the subject of litigation. The social se- 
curity act has been passed, imposing a heavy expense 
upon the railroads, and the tax burden has certainly not 
been lightened. The operating figures clearly show that 
there has been no such improvement in the financial con- 
dition of the railroads as justifies the removal of the sur- 
charges. 

“The report of the commission indicates that an ex- 
periment was to be entered upon to ascertain, in the light 
of the conceded fact that the carriers needed revenue, 
if the emergency charges would produce that revenue 
without unduly burdening business. It is our contention 
that this record overwhelmingly shows that the sur- 
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charges did yield more than $100,000,000 of sorely 
needed revenue and that the effect was not to divert 
traffic from the rails, nor to prevent it from moving 
freely, nor to operate as an undue and unreasonable 
burden upon the commerce of the country.” 

The brief pointed out that in addition to an increase 
of approximately $100,000,000 in the cost of materials 
and supplies and $160,000,000 in labor cost or a total 
of $260,000,000, the social security and the railroad re- 
tirement acts will place an additional burden on the rail- 
roads of nearly $75,000,000 in the first year they are in 
effect. This does not take into consideration increases 
in railroad operating expenses brought about by enact- 
ment of state unemployment statutes. On the other 
hand, the emergency freight charges have yielded ap- 
proximately $105,000,000 in the year they have been in 
effect, or “less than one-half of the increased cost of 
operation.” 

Even with the increased revenue, according to the 
brief, the rate of return on property investment of the 
Class I carriers in 1935 was only 1.93 per cent, operat- 
ing revenues, compared with the preceding year, having 
increased 5.5 per cent while operating expenses increased 
6 per cent. 

Pointing out that the testimony presented by the rail- 
roads “shows overwhelmingly that the railroads are sadly 
in need of revenue,” the brief continued : 

“In fact, this is not seriously challenged as to the rail- 
roads of the country as a whole. No one can say that 
railroad revenues should not be strengthened when in 
the best year since 1931 the railroads did not earn their 
fixed charges. It can be said at this time, just as the 
commission found in its original report in this case, that 
the carriers are greatly in need of revenue. So much, 
in fact, was conceded even by the commissioners who 
wrote dissenting opinions. 

“The evidence shows beyond doubt that the increases 
in rates authorized by the commission in this proceed- 
ing have actually produced substantial increases in reve- 
nues and that they have not obstructed or impeded to 
any extent whatever the free movement of traffic in the 
United States. 

“This record contains no assurance whatever on the 
part of the shipper witnesses and no substantial evidence 
on their part that if these increases in rates authorized 
in this proceeding had never been established, taking 
the traffic as a whole, there would, in addition to the in- 
creases in traffic that actually took place following the 
establishment of these increases in rates, have been such 
further increases in the volume of traffic handled as 
would have yielded the railroads an increase in net of 
$105,000,000 per annum or any substantial part thereof. 
The railroads know that under the existing conditions, 
conditions that have admittedly been unfair to the rail- 
roads, no general reductions in the rate fabric would 
have been made in addition to those that have been made 
that would have resulted in such a further increase in 
traffic as to have yielded them $105,000,000 in net reve- 
nue per annum.” 

Attention of the commission was called to the fact that 
many shippers testified that they had no great objection 
to an extension of the emergency freight charges if a 
limitation was placed upon the time when they will re- 
main in effect. “This attitude,” according to the brief, 


“would seem to indicate that these witnesses recognize 
that the emergency charges have not greatly hampered 
the free movement of commodities.” 

Referring to the opposition of the coal industry to the 
application of the emergency charges to that commodity, 
the brief said: 

“We do not see how it can be said that the increases 
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in the rates on coal authorized in this proceeding h. :e 
impeded or affected to any substantial extent the { ce 
movement of coal by rail when the fluctuations in «je 
price of coal not only during the last three years ut 
during the last year have been far greater than ‘he 
amount of the increases.” Neither the basic coal r: ‘es 
themselves nor the increases in those rates author’ -ed 
in this proceeding, the brief added, have interfered . ith 
the free movement of coal. 

Oral argument before the commission on the ques ion 
of continuing the surcharges was begun on May 20, t' ree 
days being set aside for the purpose. R. V. Fletcier, 
general counsel of the Association of American }-ail- 
roads, made the opening argument for the carriers anda 
large number of representatives of shippers’ orgaiiza- 
tions were on hand to oppose the extension. 


Truscon Improves 


Skid Platform 


NEW development in material-handling equip- 
A ment has been perfected by. the Truscon Steel 

Company, Youngstown, Ohio, in the form of an 
improvement in the steel skid platforms which are loaded 
with materials and moved from place to place by lift- 
trucks. A more rigid construction has been given to the 
platforms by stiffening the corners during the process of 
manufacture. 

The platforms consist of a single plate of steel, pressed 
to produce corrugations across the top of the platform 
and down the sides. Previously both the surfaces of the 
ribs and the inverted surfaces between the ribs had no 





Skid Reinforced at Corners 


lateral indentations or re-inforcements. The platforms 
were stiff enough crosswise but lacked adequate strength 
to prevent bending or buckling lengthwise. This tend- 
ency to bend or buckle lengthwise under heavy load 
arises in material-handling operations where the plat- 
forms are tipped endwise by lift-trucks, for a beam action 
occurs when only one end of the platform is in contact 
with the floor. 

This and similar problems have been met by denting 
the flat surface of each rib at the corners and pinching 
the inverted surfaces at the corners in such a way as to 
give a ribbed effect to the corners, extending fron: one 
end of the platform to the other, as though a rod had 
been applied for re-inforeement. These platform~ are 
said to have demonstrated a capacity, both in the leora- 
tory and in service, to withstand abuses exceeding those 
encountered under working conditions. 
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The Santa Fe Trail-Missouri Pacific Joint Bus Station at Little Rock, Ark., !s of Modern Construction 


National Trailways 


Begins Operations 


A bus hook-up for co-ordinated schedules and better service, comprising 
several important railway subsidiaries, spans the continent 


Part Il 


month to month and the original members, as well 

as the new lines that have been included in the 
group, are rapidly identifying themselves with the na- 
tional hook-up by painting all their coaches in accord- 
ance with the National Trailways standards and showing 
the National Trailways emblem at all stations and on 
all equipment. The past month has been devoted largely 
to the formation of a general advertising policy and the 
Ironing out of many questions arising from the installa- 
tion of new through routes, rates and schedules. 


New Little Rock Terminal 


The campaign of station improvement is proceeding 
tapidly. The announced policy of the newly-formed 
National Trailways System is that bus terminals on its 
lines will be improved. A contract has been awarded 
in the past month for a new joint station in St. Louis, 
Mo., which will incorporate all modern bus station fa- 
cilities, Two of its member companies, however, the 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Company and the Santa 
Fe Trail Stages, owned by the Missouri Pacific and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, respectively, anticipated 


No IONAL Trailways progress continues from 
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this policy by opening a new joint motor coach station 
in Little Rock, Ark., recently. 

This spacious terminal is situated in the business 
center of the city. It has decorative floors of tile and 
walls finished in harmonizing shades of brick, giving the 
appearance of a Spanish patio. The waiting room is 
supplied with modernistic, upholstered, chromium 
chairs and lounges trimmed with green and_ black 
leather. A balcony, with a rustic iron balustrade, extends 
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Modern, Streamlined Equipment on the Santa Fe Trail 
Soon Bear the National Trailways Emblen 
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along the entire center of the structure, and the balus- 
trade leads down from this mezzanine along two stair- 
cases on both sides of the room to the main floor, further 
adding to the Spanish effect. 

Rest rooms and the district supervisor’s office of the 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Company are situated 
on the balcony floor. The ticket office, baggage room 
and concessions are on the main floor. The colored 
waiting room is equipped similar to the main waiting 
room and is situated at the west end of the station. 
One of the shortcomings evident in many bus stations, 
poor announcing facilities, is overcome at this station 
by a system of loud speakers, and friends awaiting 
arriving passengers are given ample notice of the cor- 
rect arrival times. 

Five loading ramps, extending from the main platform 
beside the doors, and equipped with guard rails for 
more orderly loading as well as for safety, are situated 
at the northern entrance to the station. A protecting, 
super-suspension canopy extends over the entire plat- 


ater aks X 


and Detroit, thence via Cleveland to Buffalo. 7 wo 
main routes are used between Buffalo and Scran) in 
Pa., one that roughly follows the New York-Penn \1- 
vania state line between these points, the other +ia 
Rochester, N. Y., Syracuse and Binghamton. Fm 
Scranton one route extends to New York and ) ew 
England, and another to Philadelphia. 

Within a short time it is expected that some & to 
10 hrs. will be cut from the present fastest New York- 
California bus schedules via these routes and wesiern 
connections by operating buses for through travciers 
which will avoid the congested Chicago traffic area en- 
tirely and proceed directly from the east to Joliet and 
thence westward. 

The five new companies, The Dixie Motor Coach Cor- 
poration, the Sunshine Bus Lines, the Panhandle Stages, 
the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma Coach Lines and the 
Lincoln Trails System, give the National Trailways a 
thorough coverage of the Southwest, and, when taken 
in conjunction with the original members, provide fre- 
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The Lines Forming the National Trailways Open Scenic Vistas to the Bus Traveler 


form, the ramps and the coaches, providing for com- 
fortable loading in all weather. 

art I of this article, which appeared in the Motor 
Transport Section of the Railway Age of April 25, de- 
scribed the operations of several of the major com- 
panies forming the National Trailways system, includ- 
ing the Burlington Transportation Company, the Mis- 
souri Pacific Transportation Company, the Denver- 
Colorado Springs-Pueblo Motor Way, the Denver- 
Salt Lake-Pacific Stages and the Rio Grande Motor 
Way. It is the purpose of Part II to describe the 
other member companies, with particular reference to 
the Santa Fe Trail Stages because of its railroad 
affiliations. 

The eastern members of the National Trailways are 
the Safeway Trails and the Martz Lines, both of which 
operate express service between New York and Chicago 
and serve many intermediate points as well. In general, 
the Safeway Trails operate over highways somewhat 
south of those used by the Martz Lines. The Safeway 
operates between Chicago and New York via Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Harrisburg, also between Chicago and 
Pittsburgh direct through north-central Indiana and 
Ohio, thence to Philadelphia, with services from Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia to Baltimore, and then to 
New York. 

The Martz Lines operate between Chicago and Toledo 


quent and fast schedules between practically all points 
of importance in that area. 

Not the least attractive feature of the National Trail- 
ways is the fact that its lines serve so many of the 
nation’s scenic attractions, beginning with Niagara Falls 
and the Finger Lake district of New York and includ- 
ing the Ozark territory in Missouri and Arkansas and 
the Indian country of Arizona and New Mexico. Also, 
through recently acquired subsidiaries, the Santa Fe 
Trail Stages serves the national parks and forests in 
the Grand Canyon district of northwestern Arizona and 
Southwestern Utah. In addition, the bus subsidiaries 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western serve the scenic 
mountain areas of Colorado, including the Royal Gorge 
and Tennessee Pass. All hotels and transportation in 
Mesa Verde national park in southwestern Colorado are 
operated by the Mesa Verde Park Company, a subsidi- 
ary of the Rio Grande Motor Way and a member 0! 
the National Trailways system. 

Until the purchase of a controlling interest last 
September by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Southern Kansas Stage Lines, of which the Santa Fe 
Trail Stages was a subsidiary, were the biggest inde- 
pendent bus operators in the country. At that time 
the railway purchased 46,000 of the 90,500 shares of 
the authorized capital stock of the stage lines, at 4 

(Continued on page 844) 
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Many 1935 Railroad Reports Discuss 
Motor Transport Operations 


Executives included more than the usual number of comments 
on co-ordinated bus and truck services 
Part | 


ORE than the usual number of motor transport 
M discussions were included by railway executives 

in their annual report for 1935. While the in- 
dividual comments remain generally of the same type— 
brief expressions of continued satisfaction with results 
of railway motor transport ventures—here and there, 
as in previous years, are found more extended discus- 
sions as well as separate financial statements for bus 
and truck subsidiaries and affiliates. 

As pointed out in the Railway Age of January 4, the 
Annual Statistical Number, railway motor transport 
“made greater progress in 1935 than in any year since 
the railways first became interested in highway trans- 
portation.” The passage of the Motor Carrier Act was 
largely but not entirely responsible for this development, 
which involved unprecedented expansion in the bus field 
and, in the truck field, widespread adoption of store- 
door delivery. It is therefore but natural that many 
railway executives, whose annual reports were hereto- 
fore silent on the subject, should include in their 1935 
reviews some reference to developmetts in the highway 
field. 

Excerpts from these motor transport discussions in 
some of the 1935 reports are presented below. 


Southern Pacific 


Hale Holden, chairman of the Southern Pacific, in- 
cluded in that company’s report the usual detailed ac- 
count of 1935 operations of S. P. highway affiliates. 
His comment in this connection follows: 


Pactric GREYHOUND CoRPORATION AND SOUTHWESTERN 
GREYHOUND LIneEs, INc. 


The Pacific Greyhound Corporation, and its solely controlled 
subsidiaries which operate the principal motor bus lines on the 
Pacific Coast south of Portland, Ore., and in the territory west 
of Salt Lake City, Utah; Albuquerque, N. M.; and El Paso, 
Texas, had net income, after all charges, of $1,714,468, an in- 
crease of $414,435, or 31.88 per cent, compared with 1934. Mo- 
tor coaches, operating over an average of 8,251 route miles, 
traveled 26,147,515 miles and carried 5,359,149 passengers. Gross 
revenues for 1935 were $7,066,280; operating expenses, $3,819,- 
078; taxes, $1,064,736; depreciation and retirements, $487,789. 
On December 31, 1935, the Southern Pacific owned 39.05 per 
cent of the common and 22.78 per cent of the preferred capital 
stock of Pacific Greyhound Corporation. 

perations of the Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc., in the 
territory between Albuquerque, N. M., and El Paso, Texas, on 
the west; and St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., on the east, 
extended over an average of 5,323 route miles during 1935, and 
motor coaches traveled 15,396,996 miles, carrying a total of 1,- 
874,5 S passengers. Gross revenues for the year amounted to 
$3,86 607; operating expenses, $2,657,661; taxes, $436,343; de- 
prec:tion and retirements, $197,566; and the net income, after 
all charges, was $610,567, an increase of $230,718, or 60.74 per 
cent “ompared with 1934. The S. P. and St. Louis Southwestern 
each owns one-sixth of the voting stock, and together own 11.3 
per ent of other outstanding capital stock of Southwestern 
Grey sound Lines, Inc. 


St xt-Door Pick-Up anp Detivery Fretcut SERVICE AND 


Motor Truck Service on HiGHWays 
Th: total charges to the public for services performed by the 
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Pacific Motor Transport Company, operating in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Arizona; Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, operating in Texas; and Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany of Louisiana were $4,627,814, an increase of $559,330, or 
13.75 per cent, and contract payments to rail carriers amounted 
to $3,331,283, nearly all of which was paid to the S. P. and its 
separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies. Ope- 
rating revenues of the Pacific Motor Trucking Company were 
$622,448, an increase of $330,525, or 113.22 per cent over 1934. 

Storedoor pick-up and delivery service in connection with rail 
station-to-station movements of freight is provided by the Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company, operating principally in Cali- 
fornia, and by the two motor transport companies operating, 
respectively, in Texas and Louisiana. 

During the years in which the motor transport companies have 
been operating, the pick-up and delivery freight service has been 
extended to all stations at which the volume of less-than-carload 
traffic has warranted storedoor deliveries and collections of 
freight, and these companies are prepared to extend the service 
as may be required. 

Motor truck freight service on highways, co-ordinated with 
rail freight service, has permitted’ economies in operations by the 
substitution of faster and more economical trucking service for 


unprofitable train service in a number of instances prior to and 
during 1935, and has enabled the S. P. and its trucking com- 
panies, jointly, to secure a considerable volume of traffic moving 
between rail stations and locations not served by rail lines, which 
otherwise would have been moved by competing carriers 


The income account of the Pacific Motor Transport 
Company sets up its 1935 operating revenues as $879,- 
762, after deducting $2,062,879 paid to rail carriers 
under contract. Its net income was $16,451 and its 
profit and loss credit balance as of December 31 was 
$45,552. The 1935 revenues of the Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing Company totaled $622,449, from which it realized a 
net income of $3,393. This company’s profit and loss 
credit balance as of the close of last year was $11,265. 

In his summary of Southern Pacific investments in 
affiliated companies, Mr. Holden divides the bus lines 
into three classes according to the extent of the S. P. 
interest. It has a 35.87 per cent interest in highway 
passenger carriers, which operate 8,672 miles of route 
and own 349 buses, one truck, 20 business cars, and 19 
service cars. It has a two-thirds interest in companies 
operating 606 miles of bus and truck routes and owning 
68 buses, five business cars, three service cars, two com- 
bination passenger and freight vehicles and four freight 
trucks. Other bus lines, in which the S. P. has a 5.65 
per cent interest and the St. Louis Southwestern a 9.62 
per cent interest, operate 5,339 route miles and own 139 
buses, 19 business cars and four service cars. The 
“Trucking and Transport Companies” are wholly- 
owned by the S. P. On December 31 these operated 
3,354 miles of highway truck routes, performed drayage 
service in 10 cities and furnished pick-up and delivery 
at 872 S. P. stations; they owned 109 trucks, 87 trailers, 
49 tractors, six business cars, three company service 
trucks and motorcycles, 32 dollies and one bus. 

With reference to motor truck competition Mr. 
Holden notes that regulation of highway carriers under 
laws now effective “is expected to bring about a measur- 
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able degree of relief from the unequal conditions of 
competition between the railroads and motor vehicle 
carriers which have prevailed generally in the past.” He 
adds, however, that “regardless of the improvement in 
conditions of competition afforded by legislation,” the 
Southern Pacific’s position “has been strengthened by 
its intensive solicitation activities and decided improve- 
ments in its passenger and freight service, which have 
fulfilled expectations in meeting competition and re- 
gaining traffic previously lost to highway carriers.” 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


The acquisition by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
of a controlling interest in the Southern Kansas Stage 
Lines is discussed in the annual report of President 
Samuel T. Bledsoe. This purchase was effected through 
the General Improvement Company, a wholly-owned 
Santa Fe affiliate. The Southern Kansas is described 
as a highway carrier “which operates, directly or 
through affiliates, a motor transportation system, includ- 
ing passenger service between Chicago and California 
and intermediate points, principally in the territory 
served by your company.” Also, it operates freight 
truck service “over a considerable area” in which the 
Santa Fe furnishes rail service. 

“The purpose of this acquisition,” the report con- 
tinued, “was to co-ordinate rail and highway transporta- 
tion; to improve and expedite service by substitution 
of one form of transportation for another where con- 
venience to the public and economy will result and so 
to conduct both rail and highway transportation that 
each will supplement the other. This accords with the 
policy of Congress as embodied in the recently enacted 
Motor Carrier Act and is expected to increase traffic 
and provide elasticity and economy in operation. Com- 
peting railroads have affiliated motor lines reaching a 
large part of our territory which are being steadily 
extended, and it is essential in order to hold and de- 
velop your company’s traffic that a similar service be 
rendered.” 

Condensed 1935 financial statements of other Santa 
Fe highway affiliates—the Santa Fe Transportation Com- 
pany of Delaware and the Santa Fe Transportation Com- 
pany of California—reveal that the former reported for 
last year a gross income of $11,641 and a net loss of $48; 
the California company, on the other hand, realized a 


net profit of $354 from 1935 gross income of $9,044. 


Union Pacific 


While no reference to Union Pacific highway opera- 
tions appears in the general remarks of President C. R. 
Gray, the repo.. includes the usual table showing con- 
densed balance sheets and income accounts of that road’s 
highway affiliates. The Interstate Transit Lines, in 
which the U. P. has a 70.9 per cent interest, reported for 
1935 gross revenues of $3,897,060, operating expenses of 
$2,678,420 and a net from operations of $1,218,640. This 
latter, after adjustments, yielded a balance of $769,895 
for transfer to surplus. Dividends paid last year totaled 
$828,423, leaving a credit balance in surplus of $309,528 
as compared with $368,838 on December 31, 1934. The 
I. T. L. balance sheet shows total assets of $5,292,715, 
including a property investment of $3,365,013. 

The Union Pacific Stages last year earned a net of 
$222,172 after all deductions. Its gross revenue was 
$1,333,525, operating expenses $944,627, and net from 
operations $388,898. Taxes of $166,802, and other 
minor adjustments brought this down to the above- 
mentioned net income figure of $222,172, which was suf- 
ficient to cover, with a margin of $7,782, the cumulative 


debit balance in the surplus account. The U. P. Stages 
balance sheet as of December 31 lists total assets of $1,- 
531,142, including a property investment figure oj 


$1,222,391. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, sketches briefly the 1935 activities of the Bur- 
lington Transportation Company, citing first in this con- 
nection the inauguration of through bus service between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, Calif., and San Francisco, 
Also, the Omaha, Nebr.-St. Joseph, Mo., line was ex- 
tended into Kansas City; service was inaugurated be- 
tween Denver, Colo., and Fort Collins; and a line from 
Cheyenne, Wyo., to Billings, Mont., was acquired. The 
Burlington Transportation Company, Mr. Budd says, 
“now has a comprehensive bus operation covering 6,214 
highway miles, operating 735,000 bus miles per month,” 
thus providing “an extensive highway passenger service” 
which in many instances “has permitted the elimination 
of steam service at a suvstantial saving.” 

In September, 1935, the Burlington Transportation 
Company inaugurated highway truck service “through 
the purchase of existing truck lines between Chicago and 
Omaha, Nebr., with feeder lines to a number of im- 
portant points.” The Transportation Company’s 1935 
operating loss was $191,683 as compared with a 1934 
loss of $58,347. The report notes in this connection 


that “with the period of rapid expansion ended, it is 
reasonable to believe that the results for the year 1936 
will be materially improved.” : 

[Part II of this article, presenting excerpts from motor 
transport discussions in additional 1935 railway reports 
will appear in the Motor Transport Section for June.] 


One of the Fleet of Fifty Whites’ Ordered by Five National P 
Transportation Companies. These New Observation Coaches Hav 
Capacity of Fourteen Passengers and Are Equipped with a Speci 
Bender Body and a New, Convenient Roll-Back Top 
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Rail- Truck Service to Be Extended 


Several railways come to agreement with the 


Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines 


IDESPREAD use of flat cars as ferries for 
\W/ highway trailers is indicated in the develop- 

ments of the past few weeks. The Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Central of New Jersey, the Reading, the 
Alton and the Chicago Great Western have announced 
tentative arrangements with the Keeshin Transconti- 
nental Freight Lines for this type of service; while 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has had.a similar 
service in effect with this trucking company for two 
years. These developments are of special interest because 
of the resolution adopted by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads last November against the establishment 
of through routes and joint rates between rail and mo- 
tor lines except where it is agreed that such an arrange- 
ment would not constitute an invasion of another rail- 
road’s territory. 

The arrangement as it is now in effect on the Rock 
Island consists of loading two trailers on each flat car, 
to be hauled to certain designated points where the 
tractor that is to haul the trailer in highway movement 
pulls it off the flat cars by means of a ramp. A flat 
charge on a mileage basis, regardless of the commodity 
loaded in the trailer or its weight. 


C. G. W. Plan 


The Chicago Great Western, together with the Kee- 
shin company, has filed a joint tariff with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission covering this type of service, 
under the provisions of the motor carrier act for filing 
joint rail-truck tariffs. This railway made a previous 
effort to establish similar rates by filing an individual 
tariff, but this has now been withdrawn as being likely 
to upset existing rate structures. 

It is planned to install this rail-truck service on a 
system basis as soon as possible and the initial instal- 
lation, between Chicago and Minneapolis-St. Paul, is 
expected to be put into effect on June 8. Under this 
arrangement, the freight will be picked up at the point 
ot origin by the Keeshin company tractors and trailers. 
The trailers will then be loaded on flat cars for rail 
transportation, and Keeshin highway equipment will 
take care of the unloading and delivery at the point of 
destination. The revenue to the railway will be $42.50 
on each trailer transported between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities, or $85 per car, and rates to other points on 


a Great Western will be on a proportionate 
asis, 


Other Truckers Interested 


Fourteen interstate trucking companies are making 
plans for a co-ordinated rail, truck-flat car operation 
between the Twin Cities and Chicago similar to the 
above. The plan sponsored by the truckers provides that 
a railroad concur in both the classification and tariffs 
of this group, known as the Illinois-Minnesota Motor 
Carriers Conference. Under the plan, which it is ex- 
pected will be in operation within 30 days, a special 
train each day, used by the truck companies of the group, 
will be operated from Chicago to the Twin Cities, and 
ancther from the Twin Cities to Chicago. 

"he truck companies in this group are: Britton Motor 
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Service, Inc., and Blair Transfer of Chicago; Hennepin 
Transfer Service, Werner Transportation Company, 
Hart Motor Service, United Shipping Company and 
Streamline, Inc., of Minneapolis; Glendenning Trans- 
fer of St. Paul; Advance Express, Dependable Freight 
Lines and Rabb Truck Lines of Milwaukee; Central 
Wisconsin Transportation Company of Wisconsin 
Rapids; and the Schumacher Motor Express of Eau 
Claire, Wis. 


B. & O. Proposal 


The B. & O. proposal was outlined briefly in a recent 
statement issued by that road. The statement described 
the plan as “a joint road-rail service for l.c.l. freight,” 
involving “the picking up of package freight at the 
shipper’s door by motor trucks and hauling it to loccl 
depots, where it is classified for destination points and 
loaded on trailers. Placed on flat cars, the trailers are 
then hauled by rail to destination cities, where they are 
picked up by motor units for delivery of goods to in- 
dividual consignees.” 

This new service, which the B. & O. regards as offer- 
ing “the only effective method yet proposed for meeting 
truck competition,” will be performed at rates now in 
effect for the all-highway haul. It will cover the entire 
B. & O. system and thus the facilities of the Reading 
and Central of New Jersey will be utilized to extend 
it to New York. However, local traffic on these lines 
will be excluded. 

In commenting further on the development the B. & O. 
says that under the proposed tie-up “the proved economy 
and efficiency of the motor truck for the handling of 
freight in terminals and of the railroad for the long 
haul are taken advantage of, and the co-ordinated serv- 
ice assures speed and certainty to the shipper and safety 
for his goods. It also means that many of the trucks 
now running on the public highways will, in effect, be 
traveling over steel rails instead, and that road hazards, 
congestion and inconvenience for the private car driver 
will be decreased.” 


New Keeshin Terminal in New York 


Meanwhile Keeshin on May 18 transferred its New 
York trucking terminal from 623 Washington street 
to a new two-story building, located at Thirteenth avenue 
and West Twenty-fourth street, adjacent to the Balti- 
more & Ohio’s team track yard. The new truck ter- 
minal’s ground floor provides a through platform with 
back-up spaces for trucks on both Thirteenth avenue and 
on the opposite side facing the B. & O. yard where cer- 
tain rearrangements of track are being carried out. On 
the second floor are Keeshin offices. Also, the trucking 
company is seeking authority from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to expand its services in the East 
through the acquisition of the Seaboard Freight Lines, 
Inc., of Connecticut, which operates several routes in 
New England. At recent New York hearings on this 
application New England and Eastern Trunk line roads, 
other than the B. & O., the Reading and the C. N. J., 
appeared as protesting interveners. 
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Motor Transport Section 


Developments in Motor 
Carrier Regulation 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
HE machinery incident to commission regulation of 
; i motor transporaticn, which has been in operation since 
the motor carrier act became effective on October 1, 
has taken on an increased activity since the filing of mo- 
tor tariffs on April 1. The filing of something like 75,000 
motor tariffs, by carriers whose applications for certifi- 
cates or permits to operate under the new law under the 
“orandfather” clause had not yet been acted upon, and 
the numerous changes in such tariffs which began to 
come in as soon as the various operators learned what 
the others were proposing, in itself created a physical 
problem for the commission’s new bureau, to say nothing 
of the many legal and technical problems involved. 
Very shortly after the first filing of tariffs by the 
motor carriers the commission found it necessary to issue 
a notice saying it was receivirg numerous complaints 
that certain passenger and property carriers were not 
collecting the rates lawfully on file and that the tariffs 
were not being made available for public inspection. At 
the same time the commission called attention to the fact 
that numerous carriers had published rates in tariffs 
issued in their own names which duplicated or conflicted 
with rates issued for their account in tariffs of duly 
authorized agents. Since then it has begun or announced 
hearings on complaints filed by motor carriers protesting 
against the rates of others as being too low while nu- 
merous hearings have been held or ordered on applica- 
tions for certificates which are opposed by other carriers 
or on applications of carriers to acquire control of others. 


Railroad Affiliates Involved 


As was to have been expected, the railroads also have 
found themselves drawn into the network of the new 
system of regulation which they had asked to have ap- 
plied to their competitors. Severa! cases are now pending 
in which companies affiliated with railroads are seeking 
the necessary authority to extend their bus or truck 
operations by acquiring additional linés and the first 
such case elicited a proposed report by the chief of the 
section of finance of the Bureau of Motor Carriers rec- 
ommending a finding that the Pennsylvania Truck Lines 
had not made a sufficient showing that the public inter- 
est would be promoted by its acquisition of the Chicago- 
Cincinnati Motor Freight Lines. On petition of the ap- 
plicant a rehearing has now been ordered and the com- 
pany will be allowed to present additional evidence. Other 
developments directly affecting the railroads include the 
issuance by the commission of a questionnaire calling on 
the railroads for detailed information as to their inter- 
ests in highway motor vehicle enterprises and the strenu- 
ous fight which has been made by the trucking interests 
against the railroad plans for extending the practice of 
storedoor pick-up and delivery, in which various associa- 
tions representing the truckers are endeavoring to make 
the point, among others, that the railroads must first 
obtain certificates for their terminal truck operations. 
Truckers are also making a fight against certain tariffs 
filed by railroads providing for the substitution of high- 
way vehicle service for rail service between rail service 
at the usual rates. 

At the same time the bus operators find themselves 
liable to be affected by the commission’s regulation of 
railroad passenger fares and some of them in the East 
are already filing tariffs reducing their bus fares to 
meet the reduction to two cents a mile which the com- 
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mission has ordered in railroad coach fares which 
comes effective on June 1. 

The fact that regulation of motor traffic has by no 
means brought an end to controversies between rail- 
roads and highway transportation is illustrated also 
py the opposition which the truckers are offering to the 
Pettengill bill, to repeal the long-and-short-haul clause 
of Section 4 of the interstate commerce act, now tie 
subject of hearings before the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce. Some one had told the truckers 
that the removal of this one of the many prohibitions 
in the interstate commerce act would authorize tlie 
railroads to make any rates they please at just the time 
that truck rates are coming under the restraints of 
regulation. While the water carrier opponents of the 
bill were telling the committee that if this bill were 
passed the railroads would reduce their long-haul rates 
and recoup by increasing their short-haul rates, which 
would make things easier for the trucks, the truck oper- 
ators who testified seemed to fear that the railroads 
were going to reduce rates for what seemed to be long 
hauls for them. 


Storedoor Delivery Controversy 


The storedoor delivery controversy so far has been 
handled by the Interstate Commerce Commission as a 
whole, although the members of its Division 5, in es- 
pecial charge of motor carrier matters, have voted in 
favor of the position taken by the trucking interests 
that asked suspension of the railroad tariffs. When 
the eastern railroads proposed to extend the collec- 
tion and delivery service generally on April 1 their 
tariffs were suspended by the commission after vigorous 
protests and much propaganda by associations repre- 
senting the truckers, but when the principal eastern 
lines proposed a modification of the plan, which they 
now propose to make effective on May 25, providing 
for free collection and delivery service without limita- 
tion as to the length of the rail haul and without allow- 
ance to the shippers who might prefer to perform the 
terminal service for themselves, the commission is- 
sued a special permission authorizing it by a vote of 
6 to 5. Commissioners Eastman, Lee, and Caskie, who 
comprise Division 5, voted against the proposal of the 
rail carriers and also in favor of the general nation- 
wide investigation of the entire subject of collection 
and delivery service, asked by the American Trucking 
Associations, while the commission decided not to un- 
dertake such an investigation at this time. The sus- 
pension of the original tariffs which were intended to 
becomes effective on April 1 automatically provides 
for an investigation of the eastern situation and a hear- 
ing has been announced to be held at Washington on 
June 16 before Examiner H. W. Archer. 

The American Trucking Associations and other rep- 
resentatives of the truckers have flooded the commission 
with requests for a reconsideration of the special per- 
mission order, taking the position that, aside from 
the question of the allowance to shippers, law questions 
relating to compliance with the motor carrier act by 
the truckers employed by the railroads to handle the 
delivery service should be decided before the tari:fs are 
allowed to become effective. To this the railroads replied 
that pick-up and delivery service, employing trucks. 
was lawful before the motor truck law was passed. _ 

Other questions for the commission to decide, 1n- 
volving both railroads and shippers, have been stirred 
up by the arrangements being worked out by the Kee !1!n 
Motor Express Company and certain railroads for j int 
rates or for the carriage of trucks and trailers by the 
railroads on flat cars. 
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Existing Bus Line Refused Permit 


Ordered to cease operations by I.C.C. because 


service by other lines is deemed adequate 


eliminating useless competition made itself felt in 

I. C. C. Docket B. M. C. 2741, dealing with the 
operation of the Pan-American Bus Lines. In this im- 
portant decision, the Commission has denied the bus 
line a certificate of public convenience and necessity and 
has ordered that, within 30 days, the bus line cease its 
operations between New York and Miami, Fla. 

The hearing in this case was held before John L. Rog- 
ers, director, Bureau of Motor Carriers, and it was upon 
his detailed and comprehensive report and recommenda- 
tions that the decision was based. Practicaliy all the 
seaboard rail carriers and bus lines entered protests in 
this case, and they were represented by a battery of 
legal talent headed by J. R. Turney, formerly of the 
Federal Co-ordinator’s staff. 


The Service Offered 


The Pan-American Bus Lines has been operating a 
through service, catering largely to long distance travel, 
between New York and Miami, Fla., since August, 10, 
1935. 

The service instituted on that date was one trip per 
week in each direction. Passengers were transported 
in one vehicle from origin to destination and needed to 
present their tickets only once. The vehicles had a seat- 
ing capacity of 33 passengers and each seat was re- 
served. No aisle seats were used and no tickets are 
sold in excess of the 33 available passenger seats in 
each bus. The vehicles had facilities for supplying pas- 
sengers with ice water en route; baggage could be 
checked from origin to destination; passengers were 
given newspapers and magazines aud the use of pillows 
without additional charge; and each vehicle carries a 
porter who assisted the passengers and pointed out and 
explained to them places of scenic and historic interest 
along the route. 

On November 6, 1935, the service was increased to 
two round trips a week, and on February 3, 1936, it was 
increased to three round trips a week. The present 
southbound buses leave New York at 6 a.m. each Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday, and the northbound 
buses leave Miami at 6 a.m. each Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. The schedule time is 43 hrs. southbound 
and 43 hrs. 30 min. northbound, with 15 intermediate 
scheduled stops, which includes a sight-seeing stop at 
Natural Bridge, Va., on southbound trips and a sight- 
seeing stop at Luray Caverns, Va., on northbound trips. 
Stops in addition to the 15 scheduled stops were made 
en route for rest, meals, and other purposes. 

__From the beginning of operations to January 31, 1936, 
/3 trips were made, the equivalent of 108,160 bus miles 
and »,568,950 passenger-seat miles. During that period 
1,821 passengers were carried on tickets, a total of 2,- 
378.50 passenger miles. The passenger load factor 
Was 57 per cent, an average of 22 passengers per bus 
mile. The average haul per passenger was 1,306 miles. 
Man - passengers were carried through from New York 
to M‘ami and from Miami to New York and a number 
of ti kets were sold between New York, Philadelphia, 
Pa., nd Washington, D. C., on the one hand, and Jack- 
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sonville, St. Augustine, Daytona Beach and Miami on 
the other. 


Schedules 


The territory between New York and Miami is served 
by a network of motor-bus lines. A number of those 
lines are Greyhound Lines, which are affiliated with each 
other and are managed and controlled in a common in- 
terest, directly or indirectly, through ownership of vot- 
ing capital stock by The Greyhound Corporation. The 
Greyhound Lines advertise their services jointly and 
provide a system of transportation for continuous car- 
riage between all points on the lines of the affiliated 
companies or those of their connections. The Grey- 
hound Lines serving the territory between New York 
and Miami are the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, the 
Richmond Greyhound Lines, and the Atlantic Greyhound 
Lines. There are also many other bus lines which ope- 
rate in this territory. 

There are at least 60 different daily motor-bus sched- 
ules from New York to Miami and 61 different daily 
motor-bus schedules in the opposite direction, other than 
those of the Pan-American. The schedules differ in 
respect to departure time, the vehicles operated, or the 
companies which perform the service, and they are ope- 
rated over 10 main routes. There are 13 through sched- 
ules in each direction over Greyhound Lines north of 
Jacksonville and Flevida Motor Lines south of Jack- 
sonville. 

All of the schedules were in existence on August 10, 
1935, with substantially the same running times with 
the exception of the round trip, which consumes 39 hrs. 
10 min. southbound and 39 hrs. 15 min. northbound. 
This schedule is known as the “Limited.” It was in- 
stituted on January 13, 1936, to meet the competition 
of Pan-American service. 

A daily average of 300 passengers per bus mile were 
transported on representative through schedules of the 
Greyhound Lines and Florida Motor Lines between 
New York and Miami during 1935. On the same sched- 
ules, the average daily vacant seats were 294 per bus 
mile. Therefore, the buses on the through schedules were 
only 65 per cent occupied and there was sufficient space 
on the through schedules to transport all the Pan-Ameri- 
can passengers. 


Rail Opposition 


The rail carriers opposed the application on the ground 
that there is at present adequate, safe, and convenient 
through passenger service between New York and Miami 
in addition to the local service which is provided from 
and to intermediate points. There are seven through 
trains over the all-rail routes in each direction between 
New York and Miami with running times ranging from 
27 hr. 45 min. to 39 hr. 55 min. With the exception of 
two trains northbound and two trains southbound, all 
of the trains carry day coaches, and one of the trains 
carries a through day coach from New York to Miami. 
During 1935, the through trains between New York and 
Miami which operated over routes which included the 
Seaboard Air Line averaged from 7.6 to 14.7 passengers 
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in coaches having a capacity of 68 passengers. On the 
Atlantic Coast Line the average number of revenue pas- 
sengers per car decreased from 12.8 in 1923 to 8.6 in 
1935. 


Conclusions 


In summing up the case, Mr. Rogers’ report reads as 
follows: 


The mere fact that a territory is served only by a single line 
or group of affiliated lines does not in itself entitle an applicant 
who proposes a competitive service to a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity. In many instances competition is nec- 
essary and desirable. In other instances it would not only permit 
duplication and unnecessary service where existing facilities are 
sufficient, resulting in wasteful transportation and weakening the 
established carriers, but would burden the public by making it 
support more transportation facilities than are necessary to per- 
form the required service conveniently, adequately, and econom- 
ically. 

it is found that the applicant during the period from August 
10, 1935, to and including October 15, 1935, engaged in operation 
as a common carrier of passengers between New York and 
Miami; that existing services and facilities between those points 
before and during that period were reasonably convenient and 
reasonably adequate; and that the applicant’s operations during 
that period were not then in the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity. 

As the applicant’s operations were not in the public conven- 
ience and necessity, it is unnecessary to determine the applicant’s 
fitness and ability. 

The appended recommended order denying the application 
should be entered. 


District Directors Appointed 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has announced 
the appointment of the following persons as Dis- 
trict Directors in the districts named for the admin- 

istration of the provisions of the Motor Carrier Act, 
1935. The field offices have not yet been opened, but 
they will be located in the cities mentioned. 

Geo. R. Nuzum, District No. 1, Boston, Mass. 

R. K. Hagarty, District No. 2, New York, N. Y. 

H. R. Stickel, District No. 3, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sam C. Blease, District No. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 

F. P. Morgan, District No. 6, Atlanta, Ga. 

Herbert Qualls, District No. 7, Nashville, Tenn. 

L. C. Loughry, District No. 8, Chicago, Ill. 

W. E. Hustleby, District No. 9, St. Paul, Minn. 

R. G. Atherton, District No. 11, Little Rock, Ark. 

T. F. Childs, District No. 12, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

R. T. Eddy, District No. 16, San Francisco, Calif. 


Announcement of appointments in other districts wil! 
be made later. 


Joint Railway Purchases 


of Motor Truck Lines 


T the Interstate Commerce Commission hearing, 
held in Omaha on May 14, to consider the joint 
application of the Union Pacific, Chicago & North 

Western, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, to pur- 
chase the Union Transfer Company of Omaha, which 
operates a motor truck service in Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Nebraska, it was proposed that each of the 
three railways advance $200,000 for the purchase and 
financing of the trucking company, which would be used 
as a nucleus of an extended system of trucking opera- 
tions in conjunction with the railways. The purchase 
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price was set at $150,000, the Union Transfer Company 
having had gross receipts of $268,246 during 1935, with 
a net profit of $10,000. 

In his testimony, Vice-President J. L. Haugh of the 
Union Pacific indicated that it was the plan of the rail- 
ways to acquire other trucking companies, subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
stated that, whenever such truck lines also operated in 
territories served by other railroads, such companies 
would be given an opportunity to participate in the pur- 
chase of stock to the extent to which their territories 
were affected. 

Division 5 of the Commission had previously granted 
the petition of trustees for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific for permission to intervene in the pro- 
ceedings. The order permits the interveners to “pro- 
duce and cross-examine witnesses and be heard on 
brief and on oral argument ... provided, however, 
that the permission . . . shall not be construed to al- 
low interveners to introduce evidence which will unduly 
broaden the issues raised in the application.” 


National Trailways 


Begins Operations 

(Continued from page 838) 
cost of $644,000. Since the purchase, the railway has 
made advances on open account of $828,629, or a total 
of purchase price and advances of $1,472,629. 

In addition to the truck lines operated by the Southern 
Kansas Stage Lines, the Santa Fe acquired the Santa 
Fe Trail Stages and subsidiary motor coach companies, 
such as the Cardinal Stages and the Blue Coach Motor 
Lines. Some months later, the Santa Fe Trail Stages 
purchased the Central Arizona Transportation Lines and 
the Arizona-Utah Stages, giving them a valuable feeder 
in the territory between Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Phoenix, Ariz., as well as through service. 

The Santa Fe Trail Stages operate between Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast, with a network of lines in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, also serving points as far 
south as Dallas, Texas. From LaJunta, Colo., to the 
coast the bus lines parallel the railway lines of the Santa 
Fe quite closely. 

This large bus and truck system had its begisnings 
in 1924 vhen A. E. Greenleaf, its present vice-president, 
began the operation of a bus line between Wichita, 
Kan., and Kingman, with a small touring car as his 
only unit of equipment. Later Mr. Greenleaf combined 
forces ‘with D. E. Sander, a former railway conductor, 
who had also begun in much the same fashion, and 
under the direction of these two men, the Southern 
Kansas Stage Lines grew into the million dollar industry 
purchased last fall by the Santa Fe. 

Since the purchase of a controlling interest by the 
Santa Fe, a gradual co-ordination of rail and bus serv- 
ice has been begun. At some points such as Newton, 
Kan., where the railway station is centrally located, 
the bus line uses the railway’s passenger facilities, and 
such joint arrangements are being worked out in con- 
siderable detail. Railway tickets are honored on the 
buses between many points, thus affording alternate 
routes and additional and fexible schedules. 

One of the important failings of the early days of 
bus operation was the lack of clean, attractive dining 
facilities at the meal stops. This situation has been 
corrected by the Santa Fe Trail Stages by the use of 
the Harvey dining rooms at all points west of Wichita. 
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These dining rooms, with the long experience of the 
staff in serving rail passengers quickly and efficiently, 
have been able to take care of the bus passengers with 
equal facility. Harvey hotel facilities are, of course, 
available for stop-overs as well. 

An ambitious co-ordination plan is proposed for intra- 
state traffic in California, where the Santa Fe Trail 
Stages are now confined to interstate business, and the 
application is now being heard before the California 
Railroad Commission. The Santa Fe Transportation 
Company, a subsidiary of the Santa Fe Trail Stages, 
proposes to operate this intrastate service. 

According to the testimony before the commission 
of President Bledsoe of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, who is also president of the Santa Fe Trans- 
portation Company, the proposed co-ordination would 


Odds and Ends... 


Thoroughbreds on Railroad Track 


C. R. Graham, vice-president, Railway Express Agency, main- 
tains that, since his company moves some 3,000 cars of race 
horses annually, there are more horses on the railroad track 
than any other track during the season. 


His Honor 


A. S. Reed, engineman for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
claims the honor of being mayor of a larger town than any 
other railroader. Reed presides over the destinies of Gaines- 
ville, Texas, a city of 12,000 inhabitants. He also finds time to 
be local chairman of the B. of L. F. and E. 


Porter—Archangel 


Marc Connelly, author and director of “Green Pastures,” re- 
cently made into a movie, was without an actor for the part of 
the archangel as he made his way westward on the Santa Fe 
“Chief.” Walking through the train, he noticed Abraham 
Gleaves, veteran Pullman porter, on the train. He had Gleaves 
take a screen test, which he passed with flying colors. After 
the picture was made, Gleaves returned to his job on the Chief. 


Wrecking Crane Goes Fishing 


When the tug Protector sank at her moorings in 25 ft. of 
water at Albany, N. Y., on February 27, her owners were faced 
with a serious problem. With ice 22 in. thick covering the 
Hudson river, raising her with marine equipment was out of the 





A New Use for a Railroad 
Crane—Raising a Tug Which 
Had Sunk at Albany, N. Y. 
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consist of fast service between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco at the rate of 144 cents per mile. Buses 
would handle the passengers over the high-speed, direct 
highway between Los Angeles and Bakersfield. Buses 
would also take care of the transfer at the northern end 
between San Francisco and the eastern bay shore, via 
the new Golden Gate bridge when it is completed for 
highway service. Between Bakersfield and the bay 
shore terminal, President Bledsoe testified, it is pro- 
posed to handle the passengers by train, probably by 
means of a lightweight, Diesel-powered, high speed 
train. 

The further activities of the National Trailways in 
building up a transcontinental bus system will be cov- 
ered from time to time in forthcoming issues of the 
Motor Transport Section of the Railway Age. 


question as it was impossible to bring such apparatus 150 miles 
upriver from New York. To leave her on the bottom until 
the ice went out would risk severe damage to the boat and her 
machinery, as well as the job of digging her out of the mud. 
The harbormaster, fortunately, was a former Delaware & 
Hudson employee and he suggested that the railroad be asked 
to send a wrecking crew to raise the craft so that she could be 
pumped out and repaired. The photograph shows how it was 
done, again demonstrating the versatility of railroad service. 


Salt on Rail Switches Leads Deer to Deaths 


The United States Forest Service has set out to save the 
American deer from its own appetite. Revealing that trains 
killed hundreds of deer during the winter and early spring, f 
esters were quick to add that the real villain was not the loco- 
motive but salt. 


“Railroads,” explained C. L. Huffey, of the range manage- 
ment division, “universally use salt to keep track switches from 
freezing, and deer like salt as a child does ice cream.” 

He says the deer get a whiff of the salt and come far and near 
to lick the switch. While they are thus engaged the train comes 


along, and it’s all over with the deer. 
The Forest Service intends to make the deer forget his appe- 
tite for salt—at least the kind that is put on switches. 
“Something that deer hate will be mixed with the salt,” the 
forester said, “so when the wind is blowing the deer’s way, in- 
stead of getting lured down to the tracks, he will go the other 
way.” 


Communications and Books... 


Advocates Observation Platform 


Post Office Box 403, 
FonTANA, CALIFORNIA. 
To THE EptTor: 


It was mighty interesting to read Franklin Snow’s letter con- 
cerning the importance of observation cars, as published in your 
issue of April 25. 

There is just one point I would like to stress: While the 
observation car without rear platform is better than no observa- 
tion car at all—give me the car with platform every time. Those 
who do not care to sit “out there” need not do so. They are 
free to enjoy the quiet and comforts of the inside air-condi- 
tioned observation room. But those who wish to spend a few 
hours on the open platform with its interesting clickity-clicks, 
action and glamour, are certainly not satisfied with the solarium 
type end. 

The coming of the lightweight train seems to swing a death 
blow to the open platform. Why not incorporate this great spot 
in some of the new trains? As long as you’re able to run 90 or 
100 miles per hour, who cares whether or not a rear platform 
creates suction? Apparently, in their steps toward modern de- 
sign, the equipment manufacturers are forgetting that it pays to 
retain at least a few of the old features. 

As Mr. Snow pointed out, the observation platform with its 
brass rails and name plate is hard to beat! 


H. C. Trmmonps. 


The Commercial Treatment of Ties 


= : Curcaco, Ix. 
To THE Eptror: 


I have been very much interested in the editorial in your issue 
of May 9 entitled Commercial versus Railroad Treatment of 
Ties. I endorse everything that you have said in this article. 
In the first place, I think that it is wrong for the railways to 
engage extensively in manufacturing. In the second place, what 
you say about securing better treatment because of competition 
with commercial plants is in accord with our experience. 

We are one of the railways that have always turned to com- 
mercial producers for our treated timber. One can readily see 
what difficulties we would encounter if we were required to 
negotiate with a neighboring railway for the treatment of our 
timber. As a matter of fact a commercial producer serves many 
other purposes than simply treating crossties. In our case the 
treating company also procures our ties, performs all the numer- 
ous operations necessary to getting these ties into the plant, 
provides adequate storage space for seasoning them and then 
when we are ready to purchase we send our inspector to his 
plant. 

I do not doubt that arrangements could be made with tie pro- 
ducers to procure ties for us and ship them to a railway plant, 
but I am sure that under such an arrangement we would be put 
to considerable expense to provide proper inspection at the point 
of origin of ties and the chances are that we could not secure 
our requirements in the grades that we desire, because we would 
refuse to take all of the output at the point of origin, a problem 
which commercial producers can solve because of their other out- 
lets for inferior grades. 

Furthermore, if we were to turn to the treating plant of an- 
other railway for our treatment we would have to take pot luck 
with regard to the time when our ties would be treated. Cer- 
tainly this road would not lay its work aside to meet our re- 
quirements. Our practice is to purchase our ties in the closing 
months of the year and have them treated starting about January 
first; this enables us to distribute our ties during the first three 
months of the year. This distribution is made by our stand-by 
winter track force, justifying us in carrying a somewhat larger 
number of men than we ordinarily would and thereby reducing 
the number of employees who would otherwise be laid off in the 
winter time. Even more important, the out-of-pocket cost for 
tie distribution is practically nil, for we have to maintain a rea- 
sonable force throughout the winter and it is a problem to find 
productive work for them. Our problem of distributing ties 
during the first three months provides one operation that re- 


quires considerable time and that can be done during this sea on. 

Any well-informed railway officer knows the difficulties a : «il- 
way will encounter if it attempts to deal directly with a la-ge 
number of small producers in the south who must not only be 
contacted but financed. A well-organized commercial plant can 
perform this economically and because of its large operations 
can do it at less cost. Our experience shows the fallacy of the 
co-ordinator’s proposal. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHIEF ENGINE! 


Seniority Rules vs. College Training 


1516 West S1xtH Ave., Gary, Iwo. 
To THE EptITor: 

From time to time railroad officers are quoted in the Railway 
Age to the effect that young men, particularly college men should 
be encouraged to make railroad work a career. The fact that 
more do not do this is due, perhaps, to two factors: 

1. The idea prevails that a man going into railroad work does 
not need college training, and conversely that if a man spends 
his time and money going to college he should plan for some- 
thing “better” than railroad work. 

2. The college man feels that the railroads do not offer him 
any inducement. 

This brings up two questions: Do the railroads offer induce- 
ments to a young man comparable to those of other industries? 
What does a college man expect? 

I have always been interested in steam and electric roads and 
as a boy spent hours and days around stations watching trains 
and signals, riding trains when I could and pestering trainmen 
with all kinds of questions. At home I would study time tables. 
At the university I took all the transportation courses that were 
offered. After my first year I went to work in the dining car 
department of one company and stayed a little more than a 
year. I was inclined to drop my university work but upon 
the advice of company officers I continued and completed the 
remaining three years. 

During the three years following my graduation I moved about 
from one phase of the work to another of my own volition 
and did a variety of work that might be termed ground work, 
basic work, etc. With the two years before graduation this gave 
me five years of this preliminary work that I knew to be even 
more essential than my university training. All this time men 
with lesser amounts of schooling and my friends in other lines 
of work were ahead of me in salary and responsibility. I felt, 
however, that I was laying a necessary foundation. 

When the time came that I felt I could build upon my practical 


experience and my formal training, the business of the country 


had started its downward course. From then on it became evi- 
dent that a man was fortunate in being able to hold any job 
at all and that advancement was virtually impossible. 

In the past two years I have written to a number of companies 
regarding employment and have had but little encouragement 
although I was agreeably surprised at the high percentage ot 
replies that I received. In a few cases I have made personal 
contacts at the request of the companies to whom I wrote. 
The men whom I met and talked with were very friendly and 
it was a pleasure to have the opportunity of meeting them. In 
each case, however, the bugaboos were the contracts with labor 
organizations and seniority rules. 

In the course of my work I have belonged to labor organiza- 
tions at three different times and worked in accordance with 
seniority rules in train service and ticket work. I have no 
quarrel with either of these when they are applied to worl ot 
one classification. When these considerations, however, goer 
advancement exclusive of any consideration of fitness, it 15 4 
terrific obstacle to anyone regardless of any formal education. 
When a man has had 11 years of preliminary work he hesitates 
to start a new lifelong climb up a seniority list. 


In one case I was told that I am too old to start any \ rk 
for their company. I shall be 32 years old next month. he 
man to whom I talked was as fine and friendly as anyone c uld 
be and he was willin;s to overlook the age question on the ‘s!s 
of my previous experience if other conditions had been r:2ht. 
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This was a considerable shock nevertheless to be considered too 
old before really getting under way. As for “other conditions” 
referred to he opened a drawer of his desk and showed me a 
number of books containing the agreements with the various 
groups of employees. He indicated that he was tied up com- 
pletely by these agreements and I have no reason to doubt 
that he was. 

When there is such a short period between the time when a 
man is considered to have enough experience to be worth any- 
thing and the time when he is considered to be too old, and 
when that entire period is one of almost total stagnation with 
regard to employment, what is to be done in a case of this 
sort? The only inference that I can draw is that the four years 
in the university were a positive detriment to me in business and 
that those years might much better have been spent gaining 
seniority somewhere. Is this true? 

Railroad officers say that they want to interest young college 
men in transportation work. I, for one, am interested and I am 
prepared to go anywhere for a job, especially in the operating 
department and work long or irregular hours if necessary as I 
have for a considerable time in the past. I can offer a university 
training, 11 years of actual experience and a lot of enthusiasm. 
In return I would expect a reasonable income and I would 
expect to rise or fall on my merit. 

Am I unreasonable in my expectations? 

Harotp H. RIce. 


More on Radio Advertising, 
and the Observation Car 


To THE EpiTor: 


Referring to the communication in the Railway Age of April 
25, entitled “Railroad Service Well Adapted to Radio Adver- 
tising,” by Edward Sattler, Mineral City, Ohio. Mr. Sattler’s 
letter is interesting and I think the seventh paragraph, particu- 
larly, is decidedly applicable to the conditions as they existed 
during the unusually severe weather of the past winter. Of the 
multitude of people who were dependent upon some form of 
transportation for the current receipt of their fuel and food sup- 
plies during that period, how many gave thought to the great 
part the railroads were playing in the act of contributing to 
their welfare? All avenues of transportation, including the fed- 
eral and state highways, were handicapped by the excessive 
drifts of snow, yet the railroads were the daily, and dependable, 
reliance. Much prestige would have been added to them had the 
radio been used to impress upon the people the measure of work 
being done by the railroads and the inherent affinity of interde- 
pendence between the peoples of the various communities and the 
railroads serving them. 

In the fourth paragraph of his letter Mr. Sattler says: “I 
hardly know what form of entertainment would be most desir- 
able, but personally I would prefer real good music.” 

I, also, am fond of good music; J mean music, not crooning. 
However, there is such a diversity of good programs from many 
and varied sources that it is doubtful if the railroads, singly or 
collectively, would contribute much to such entertainment. May 
I here refer to my communication in the Railway Age of June 
16, 1934, entitled: “There’s Drama in Railroads—Why Not Dra- 
matize Them by Radio?” I there suggested that the various 
trunk and transcontinental railroads inaugurate a series of radio 
broadcasts through the agency of a responsible bureau, such, for 
Instance, as the then existing American Railway Association 
(since succeeded by the Association of American Railroads)— 
such broadcasts to impress upon the people the historic parts the 
railroads played in the development of the nation. In the com- 
munication I recited historical briefs of a factual and dramatic 
nature relating to the various railroads, and which I then thought 
woul! be appropriate and appreciated by radio auditors. I still 
have the same belief. 

Y 1 will recall that I supported my suggestion at that time by 
Telerring to the undeniable successes attained by the radio pro- 
rans of the Great Northern, dramatizing the inauguration of 
serv:-e by their “Empire Builder,” and the programs offered by 
the <:) Mule Team Borax Corporation and the Tonopah & Tide- 
Wate” Railroad, the latter programs being based upon frontier 
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historical facts developed by W. W. Cahill, superintendent at 
Death Valley Junction. 

Also, in the Railway Age, April 25, I note the communication 
from Franklin Snow, New York City, entitled “Passengers Like 
Observation Cars—They Should Be Retained.” Mr. Snow’s 
observations are well founded. 

There always has been a compelling psychological drawing 
power reflected by a well groomed modern observation car plat- 
form and visible lounging chairs, platform camp chairs, lights 
reflecting the name of train, etc. While the new streamlined 
trains will be a continuing success, they should not be permitted 
to deny to the soul of the railroad those attributes which have 
long been historic in the United States and of psychic appeal to 
the American. 

Ranking with the Observation Car Platform, the dramatic 
speeding of trains through the countryside during night hours, 
the “going down to the depot to see the train come in” during 
the evening hours by the folks in the typical American commu- 
nities during past generations, the sly whistle signals given by 
the engineer-husband to his wife and family as they watch for 


. his train to pass through the neighborhood—allied with these and 


other characteristics of American railroading is the old but spir- 
itual appeal of the locomotive “chime” whistle. The readers will 
recall their ofttime responsiveness to the pensive and mystic ap- 
peal of the “chime” whistle as its sound impressions came to 
them during the night hours as the train, approaching and re- 
ceding in the distance, passed through their community 

The appeal of the “chime” ever has been impressive and often 
has been philosophized about in conversation and if mechanic- 
ally possible it is a historic feature that should not be lost to 
the railroad in the development of the modern trains. They will 
continue to be “railroad trains” and their modernization should 
not be permitted to devitalize the historic spirit of the American 
railroad; a spirit which always has been and should continue to 
be an affinity with the spirit of the American people. 


EpwIn SWERGAI 


New Books 


Diesel Locomotives and Rail Cars. By Brian Reed. Published 
by the Locomotive Publishing Company, Ltd., 3 Amen Corner, 
E. C. 4. 190 pages, 8% in. by 5% in., cloth binding. Price 
six shillings. 


In introducing this book, the author ventures the opinion that 
progress in employing rail traction units powered by heavy oil 
engines has not been slow and that from a technical point of 


view the experimental stage has been passed, except in the case 
of engines of 2,000 hp. and upwards. The book deals with the 
advantages of Diesel traction and the development of the use 
of Diesel power, both in this country and Europe. A chapter 
on railway requirements for Diesel power goes into considerable 
detail in outlining the requirements of the service and the type 
of power which has been adapted to it. Succeeding chapters in 
the book contain descriptions of well-known engines, as well as 
information on engine auxiliaries and transmission systems 
mechanical, hydraulic and electrical. 


Trains, Tracks and Travel, by T. W. Van Metre. 296 pages, 
9% in. by 6% in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Published by 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 30 Church 
Street, New York. Price, $3. 

In this fourth edition Professor Van Metre brings up-to-date 

his well-known work, which has been aptly called “a volume of 

railroad information for boys from eight to eighty.” Included 
are ten chapters which consider all types of railway equipment 
and facilities, and all phases of railway operation. Commencing 
with a brief survey of the beginnings of American railroads and 
their role in the life of the nation, the author proceeds, with 
simplicity and directness of style, through readily-followed 
descriptions of the railroad track, motive power—steam, electric 
and internal combustion—freight and passenger cars, streamlined 
trains, stations, yards and freighthouses, and the operation of 
trains. The chapter on streamlined trains, additions to three 


other chapters and 25 new illustrations from Railway Age con- 
stitute the principal new material added to cover developments 
since the book’s third edition was issued in 1931. The new illus- 
trations bring the total in the book to more than 250, including 


several full-page pictures. 
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S. M. Vauclain Honored 
by Newcomen Society 


Silver cup presented to him at a 
luncheon in Philadelphia 
on May 19 


The tables were neatly turned on Sam- 
uel M. Vauclain, chairman of the board 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, at a 
luncheon given by him to members of the 
American Branch of the Newcomen So- 
ciety in the Junior Room of the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, May 
19. The guests learned that Mr. Vau- 
clain’s eightieth birthday was on the day 
previous, May 18. George B. Cortelyou 
felicitated Mr. Vauclain upon his birth- 
day anniversary and enlarged upon the 
following citation, which was made when 
Mr. Vauclain was elected a member of the 
Newcomen Society: 

“One of the industrial leaders of Amer- 
ica, a pioneer in the application of mechan- 
ical engineering to the problems of trans- 
portation, a versatile inventor, a champion 
of steam and the steam locomotive, Sam- 
uel M. Vauclain of Philadelphia is known 
wherever railroads are known. For well 
over 50 years, since 1883, he has been con- 
nected with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, of which today he is chairman of 
the board. 

“The recipient of numerous honorary 
degrees from our universities, this distin- 
guished Philadelphian has long been inter- 
ested in the cause of education, as he has 
been in serving and helping the hospitals. 

“His was outstanding service to the 
United States government during the 
World War, both on the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and the War Industries 
Board. 

“He has been decorated by numerous 
foreign governments. 

“His broad interests include many 
branches of finance, industry, transporta- 
tion, science and engineering. Good citi- 
zenship and constructive service in civic 
causes—have punctuated his long and active 
career, 

“For years, he has served on the board 
of managers of The Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Following Mr. Cortelyou, William Car- 
ter Dickerman, president of the American 
Locomotive Company, on behalf of the 
Newcomen Society, presented Mr. Vau- 
clain with a beautiful silver loving cup, 
engraved on one side with the name of the 
Newcomen Society and its emblem, and 
on the other with these words: “Samuel 
M. Vauclain, great engineer, able adminis- 


trator, good citizen.” In responding, Mr. 
Vauclain, in a happy way, outlined some- 
thing of the philosophy that has carried 
him so successfully through his eighty 
years, paid a fine tribute to his mother 
and emphasized the value of her example 
and teachings in the meeting of emergen- 
cies. That he followed her teachings faith- 
fully was indicated by the intimate recital 
of some of his experiences in locomotive 
building and industrial activities. 


Payment of Federal Taxes In Railroad 
Reorganizations 


An amendment to the railroad section of 
the national bankruptcy act was passed by 
the Senate on May 15 providing that no 
reorganization plan shall be confirmed by 
a court which does not provide for the 
payment of taxes or customs duties as to 
which the United States is a creditor. It 
was stated that the government has over 
$10,000,000 of such claims pending against 
21 railroads now in reorganization. 


Railroad Retirement Act in Court 


Hearing on the bill of complaint filed 
by the railroads against the railroad re- 
tirement act and the accompanying tax 
law was begun before Justice Jennings 
Bailey of the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on May 20. The open- 
ing statement for the railroads was made 
by E. E. McInnis, general counsel of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Charles 
M. Hay, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, who appeared for the govern- 
ment, asked that the suit be dismissed. 


New England Firemen Favor Strike 
on One-Man Diesel Issue 


Members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, employed 
by the Boston & Maine, Maine Central and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, have 
voted in favor of a strike in connection 
with their demands for a two-man crew 
on Diesel locomotives, according to pre- 
liminary reports of the vote conducted last 
week. 

According to representatives of the 
Brotherhood the issue centers around the 
use of one man on Diesel switchers and 
Diesel-propelled passenger trains. When 
these were first introduced by New Eng- 
land roads in 1931, they explained, a “fire- 
man-helper” was employed as well as an 
engineer. When the practice of using the 
former was discontinued by the New Ha- 
ven, the B. & M. and Maine Central “‘fol- 
lowed suit.” 

The strike vote was supervised by Vice- 
Presidents S. A. Boone and J. P. Farrell 
of the B. of L. F. and E. 
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New N.Y.C. Streamliner 
Will Be “The Mercury’ 


High-speed train to be placed in 
Service on Cleveland-Detroit 
run next month 


The New York Central’s new stream- 
lined high-speed train to be placed in sery- 
ice on a daily round-trip schedule between 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., via 
Toledo, Ohio, will be named “The Mer- 
cury.” 

The new train, air-conditioned through- 
out and embodying many innovations in 
appointments end mechanical features, will 
be placed in service next month following 
an exhibition tour covering several cities. 
Especially in its floor plan and decora- 
tions will the Mercury differ maierially 
from any existing train. Its seven, full 
dimensioned cars are constructed of steel 
but will be substantially lighter than pres- 
ent standard equipment. The Pacific loco- 
motive was streamlined in the railroad’s 
shops at West Albany, N. Y., and the cars 
are nearing cor’ ‘letion in the Big Four 
shops at Beech Grove, Ind. 

Everything in the Mercury, including 
fabrics, furniture, china, and glassware, has 
been designed especially for it. The train 
will be entirely free from uncontrolled 
slack, thus doing away with jolts in start- 
ing and stopping. 

The cars will consist of a combination 
baggage car and coach, a coach with smok- 
ing room for men and women, a full length 
diner with new seating arrangement, a 
pantry-kitchen car, a lounge bar car, a 
parlor car and parlor-observation car with 
streamlined rounded rear end, into which 
is built an electric sign bearing the train’s 
name. 

The Mercury’s locomotive which, like 
the cars, will be painted a dark gray with 
silver striping, will have roller bearings on 
its truck, trailer and tender axles. These 
will be used also on the axles of each 
car. A feature of the locomotive will be 
the permanent illumination of its 79-inch 
disc driving wheels and their silvered rods 
by floodlights concealed beneath the 
streamline covering. 


Pacific Electric Held Subject to 
Labor Act 


The lines of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way wer. found by Division 3 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission not to fall 
within the terms of the exemption proviso 
of the railway labor act, in a repori made 


public May 18. 
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Eight Railroads Receive 
Safety Contest Awards 


Pullman Company also honored for 
1935 record in reducing 
employee casualties 


Eight steam railroads and one zone of 
the Pullman Company were given plaques 
for winning first place honors in their re- 
spective groups in reducing employee cas- 
ualties at the annual banquet of the Rail- 
road Employees’ National Safety Contest 
at Chicago on May 18. The presentations 

were made by John E. Long, past presi- 
a dent of the National Safety Council, who 
y emphasized the safety record of the steam 
railroads which was fittingly climaxed last 


year when not a passenger life was lost in 

derailments or collisions. The records on 

which the plaques were awarded cited for 

outstanding achievement in the field of 

od safety the roads named below, the man- 

ei hours worked on each and the casualty 

ae rates per 1,000,000 man-hours, being as 
Po follows: 

Group A—50,000,000 or more man-hours, 
sali the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
ryt cific, 67,333,000 man-hours, casualty rate, 
will 3.45; Group B—20,000,000 to 50,000,000 
ar man-hours, the Union Pacific, 41,480,000 
‘tes man-hours, casualty rate, 2.51; Group C— 
his 8,000,000 to 20,000,000 man-hours, the Or- 
sally egon-\\ ashington Railroad & Navigation 
full Company, 10,276,000 man-hours, casualty 
reer rate, 1.95; Group D—3,000,000 to 8,000,000 
nee man-hours, Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
ong 5,048,000 man-hours, casualty rate, 0.99; 
we Group E—1,000,000 to 3,000,000 man-hours, 
jet Chicaro & Illinois Midland, 2,024,000 man- 
Feuer hours, casualty rate, 1.48; and Group — 

less than 1,000,000 man-hours, the Pitts- 
iia burgh, Shawmut & Northern, 930,000 man- 
~ hours, casualty rate, 0.00. Switching and 
ar Terminal Railroads, Group A—1,500,000 or 
olled more man-hours, Union Railroad of Pitts- 
ae burgh; and Group B—less than 1,500,000 

man-hours, The Lake Terminal Railroad 
oe ( Pittsburgh) . 
wie: An auxiliary contest for employees of 
ngth the eight zones of The Pullman Company 
ta Was won by the San Francisco zone with 
am a casualty rate per 1,000,000 man-hours 
with worked of 1.18, based on but four injuries 
vhich to employees and no employee deaths ina 
aiale total of 3,384,659 man-hours during the 

year, 
like Certificates of special commendation 
with were awarded to the Puliman Company, 
aie the Eastern lines of the Southern Rail- 
These way System and George B. Vilas, vice- 
ail president and general manager of the 
ill be Chicago & North Western. 
-jnch The Pullman Company was thus cited 
‘ide for the record of its entire system of 


the carrying 15,479,000 passengers 7,146,000,000 
Passenger-miles in 1935 without a single 


fatality to employee or passenger in any 
to of its divisions. In a total of 42,895,452 

man-hours worked throughout the Pull- 

man system, only 82 employee-injuries 
Rail- Were reported; which means a casualty 
e In- rate of 1.91, or 82.36 per cent lower than 
, fall the rate for 1927, which was 10.83. 
oviso _ The Southern’s Eastern Lines were spec- 
made ially honored because of having operated 





y] en . 
26,785.00 man-hours without an employee 
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fatality—the greatest number of any op- 
erating unit among Class 1 railroads com- 


peting in the safety contest for 1935. Mr. 
Vilas received the certificate “in recogni- 
tion of his active and co-operative par- 
ticipation in the promotion of railway 
operating safety. Years of inspiring lead- 
ership justly credit him in no small meas- 
ure with the outstanding safety record at- 
tained by the Chicago & North Western 
—pioneer of safe rail transportation.” 

The Milwaukee led 13 other competitors 
in group A with but nine employee-deaths 
and 223 employees injured. The Chicago 
& North Western, winner in group A in 
1934, also finished 1935 with the lowest 
casualty rate, 2.83, but was prevented from 
being named winner by contest rules that 
do not allow consecutive victories by any 
contestant. 

Proof of progress being made by rail- 
roads in safety work is indicated in the 
figures for 1935, which show 535 employee- 
deaths as compared with 1,866 killed in 
1923. Employee injuries in 1935 totalled 
15,080 compared with 148,146 in 1923. The 
1935 casualty rate for all railroads, 6.79 
per 1,000,000 man-hours, was lower than 
in any of the 13 years of the contest, re- 
gardless of the number of man-hours 
worked, and a remarkable reduction from 
the 1923 figure of 30.89. The second and 
third lowest casualty rates were recorded 
in 1933 and 1934, when the figures respec- 
tively were 6.96 and 7.04. 


Medical Section Chooses Officers 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year at the annual meeting of 
the medical section of the Association of 
American Railroads at Chicago on May 12. 
Chairman, D. B. Moss, chief medical of- 
ficer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with headquarters at Chicago; first vice- 
chairman, Dr. Duncan Eve, Jr., chief sur- 
geon of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Nashville, 
Tenn.; and second vice-chairman, Dr. 
Harvey Bartle, chief medical examiner of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Strike Threat in West 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen and the Order of Rail- 
road Conductors on May 20 set May 23 
as the date for a walkout of enginemen 
and conductors on the Western Pacific, 
motormen on the Sacramento Northern 
and enginemen, conductors, firemen and 
trainmen on the Tidewater Southern un- 
less a wage dispute is adjusted. Western 
Pacific employees demand a “Mountain run 
lifferential” in pay for work on the Ked- 
die-Bieber division in the Sierra Nevadas, 
while the Sacramento Northern and the 
Tidewater Southern employees demand the 
same wage scale as that given Western 
Pacific employees. 

The railroad, in acknowledging notice 
of the workers’ decision to “withdraw 
from service unless matters in contro- 
versy are settled to their satisfaction,” 
urged the employees to proceed according 
to the Railway Labor Act, which provides 
that the matter be referred to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board for arbitration. 
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Labor-Management Pact 


on Dismissal Allowances 


Five-year agreement does away with 
occasion for passage of the 
Wheeler-Crosser_ bill 


A five-year agreement covering allow- 
ances to employees affected by railroad co- 
ordination or consolidation projects, in- 
cluding two or more carriers, was an 
nounced by committees representing the 
railroads and the railroad labor organiza 
tions following a conference with the 
President on Thursday. The agreement, 
reached after several months of negotia- 
tions, does away with the occasion for the 
enactment of the Wheeler-Crosser bill, and 
specifically provides that it shall not ap- 
ply to changes in volume or character of 
employment brought about solely by 
causes. 

Under the agreement, each carrier con- 
templating a co-ordination is required to 
give 90 days notice to employees affected 
and provision is made for adjustment of 
any disputes. Three provisions for finan- 
cial allowances to employees are made 
one providing for payment of the differ- 
ence in compensation for five years for 
those placed in lower positions. One for 
payment of 60 per cent wages to employees 
displaced for varying periods depending 
on length of service, and another for a 
lump sum ‘separation allowance. The 
agreement also provides for reimbursement 
for expenses and losses suffered by 
ployees required to change place of 
dence. 

No co-ordination is to be made between 
carriers parties to the agreement and oth- 
ers not participating unless on the 
of an agreement approved by all parties 
to the agreement. 

Sub-committees of the railroad and la- 
bor committees were in session all day 
Sunday, May 17, and all night until five 
or six in the morning and were under- 
stood to have reached an agreement on 
all of the various provisions of the docu- 
ment except one proposed by the railroads 
that the agreement should not be binding 
in the event of legislation covering the 
subject matter. This would include not 
only such legislation as the Wheeler- 
Crosser bill, on which hearings had been 
suspended to allow the committees to reach 
an agreement, but also legislation to ex- 
tend the office of co-ordinator. Senator 
Wheeler was notified and on the following 
day he announced not only that hearings 
would be resumed on the Wheeler-Crosser 
bill but also that he proposed to intro- 
duce legislation to extend the co-ordinator’s 
office for two years. 

At the time set for the hearing Chair- 
man Wheeler was the only member of 
the committee present and he readily agreed 
to postpone the hearing until the next day 
at the suggestion of R. V. Fletcher, gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, who said it seemed futile 
to go ahead because of the probability 
of an agreement. Senator Wheeler said 
he had no objection but that the commit- 
tee had been waiting hoping for an agree- 
ment and he did not want to let the time 
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run along until the last minute and have 
neither an agreement nor a law. George 
M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway La- 
bor Executives’ Association, told of the 
long negotiations since February 3, say- 
ing that the committees had been unable 
to reach an agreement because of certain 
conditions proposed by the railroads but 
that there was to be another meeting in 
the evening at the invitation of the rail- 
roads and that he would not object to 
an adjournment of the hearing. He said 
he thought Mr. Fletcher must feel positive 
that there would be an agreement or he 
would not have asked for the postpone- 
ment but that “the employees must have 
an agreement or some protection by leg- 
islation.” 


May 28 Meeting of Pittsburgh Railway 
Club—A Correction 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will 
meet at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on Thursday evening, May 28, in- 
stead of “Friday evening, May 28,” as ap- 
peared in the Railway Age of May 16. 


Guffey Coal Law Held Unconsti- 
tutional 


The national bituminous coal conserva- 
tion act, commonly known as the Guffey 
act, which has been criticized by the rail- 
roads because of its effect in increasing 
the prices they pay for coal, was declared 
unconstitutional in a decision rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on May 18. Consideration was immedi- 
ately given in administration circles, how- 
ever, to plans for accomplishing the same 
objective in another way. 


Metropolitan Traffic Association of 
New York 


The next meeting of the Metropolitan 
Traffic Association of New York will be 
held on May 28 and will consist of an open 
forum to give members an opportunity to 
present their traffic problems. At the May 
14 meeting E. C. Forster, a member of 
the Association’s traffic committee, dis- 
cussed current developments in the trans- 
portation field, reporting on recent I.C.C. 
decisions and on the storedoor collection 
and delivery tariffs filed by eastern rail- 
roads. 


Correction 


The Chicago Great Western’s method of 
accounting for secondhand materials was 
incorrectly stated in the Railway Age of 
May 16, page 807. Instead of charging 60 
per cent of the value new for secondhand 
material in good condition and 25 per cent 
plus the cost of repairs for material re- 
turned to stock subject to repair, as was 
reported, the present practice is to value 
secondhand mechanical materials at 25 per 
cent of the price new, if in good condi- 
tion, and at 25 per cent minus the cost of 
repairs if repairs are required; and to 
value all rail suitable for relaying at 60 
per cent of the value new. 


Administration Seeks *o Revive Florida 
Canal Project 


In an effort to revive the projects for 
the construction of the ship canal across 
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Florida and the Passamoquoddy power 
dam in Maine, for which both houses of 
Congress recently declined to vote appro- 
priations after they had been started with 
allotments of work-relief funds, Senator 
Robinson, of Arkansas, the majority leader 
in the Senate, on May 13 introduced a 
resolution provic.ag for the appointment 
of two boards by the President to report 
on the projects by June 20. If the boards 
should find the projects “justified,” the 
President would then be authorized to al- 
lot not more than $10,000,000 for the canal 
project and $9,000,000 for the dam project, 
from work-relief funds. 


Northern Pacific Land Grant Suit May 
Be Appealed to Supreme Court 


The Senate on May 15 passed a bill to 
supplement the act of June 25, 1929, which 
authorized the Attorney General to insti- 
tute suit against the Northern Pacific to 
bring about an accounting with respect to 
matters relating to land grants, the pur- 
pose being to permit a direct appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from 
the district court. The suit, involving 
nearly 3,000,000 acres of land, was insti- 
tuted in the district court for the eastern 
district of Washington, where certain pre- 
liminary questions of law were referred to 
a master. The master made a report, the 
court entered an order confirming it and 
proceedings are now pending before a spe- 
cial master. It was stated that a final de- 
termination by the Supreme Court of the 
preliminary questions may eliminate the 
necessity of determining the value of a 
substantial portion of the lands. 


Franklin Institute Awards 


The Franklin Institute made its 1936 
medal awards at Medal Day exercises held 
on May 20 in the hall of the Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Among those honored 
were Elmer A. Sperry, Jr., vice-president 
of Sperry Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegranh Com- 
pany; and Dr. Charles F. Kettering, vice- 
president of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Sperry was one of four recipients 
of the Edward Longstreth medal which is 
awarded for the encouragement of inven- 
tion. The award to Mr. Sperry was “In 
consideration of his initiative and for his 
work in the development of blind flying 
instruments employing gyroscopic princi- 
ples, which development includes the gyro- 
scopic horizon, directional gyro, and auto- 
matic airplane pilot.’ Dr. Jewett and Dr. 
Kettering were awarded Franklin Medals, 
an award founded in 1914 by Samuel In- 
sull to be made to those workers in phy- 
sical science or technology whose efforts 
in the opinion of the Institute have done 
most to advance a knowledge of physical 
science of its application. The award to 
Dr. Jewett was “In recognition of his many 
important contributions to the art of tele- 
phony, which has made conversation pos- 
sible not only from coast to coast, but 
from this country to the other side of the 
world—contributions of which some were 
made by him alone, and some by him in 
collaboration with other workers in the 
great laboratory of research which he or- 
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ganized and which he has directed with 
such signal success.” That to Dr. K etter. 
ing was “In recognition of his sign‘ficant 
and timely contributions to the scierice of 
automotive engineering—a science cut of 
which has grown the greatest indusiry jn 
this country, the manufactured product of 
which has, in only a quarter of a century, 
changed the face of the civilized world.” 


Chicago-Denver 16 Hours 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, on 
May 31, will establish 16-hr. daily train 
service between Chicago and  JDenver, 
when it transfers Zephyr No. 1, now oper- 
ating between Lincoln, Neb., and Kansas 
City, Mo., and its Mark Twain, now oper- 
ating between St. wouis, Mo., and Bur- 
lington, Iowa, to the Chicago-Denver line. 
These trains will be operated between Chi- 
cago and Denver until the 12-car Denver 
“Zephyrs” are completed about the latter 
part of July. This move is an effort on 
the part of thy Burlington to capitalize on 
summer business and to protect its Chi- 
cago-Denver mail contract. The time table 
provides for departure from Chicago at 
5:30 p.m. and arriv.l in Denver at 8:30 
the next morning (1034 miles at 64.63 
m.p.h.). Departure from Denver will be 
4:00 p.m. and arrival in Chicago at 9:00 
a.n. These trains, to be known as the Ad- 
vance Denver Zephyrs, will have free pil- 
low service, economy meals, reserve seats 
at no extra cost, and the services of 
trained hostesses. 

The present service provided by these 
trains will be furnished by steam trains. 
The schedules of the Lincoln-Kansas City 
train will be the same as those of the pres- 
ent Zephyr, while that of the train substi- 
tuted for the Mark Twain will be only 15 
min. longer than the present schedule. 


Continuation of Co-Ordinator 
Eastman’s Office Proposed 


A continuation for an additional period 
of two years of the office of federal co- 
ordinator of transportation was proposed 
this week by Senator Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, who said he ex- 
pected to introduce a bill or resolution for 
the purpose in a few days but was un- 
certain as to its exact provisions. The 
present law would expire on June 16 and 
Co-Ordinator Eastman and his organiza- 
tion have been working in an effort to 
complete reports on various studies they 
have been making, together with the cb- 
ordinator’s final recommendations on 
several reports heretofore made by sections 
of his organization, by that time. 

Asked if he had discussed the subject 
with members of Congress, the President 
said at his press conference on May 19 
that he had spoken to the chairman ot! 
the interstate commerce committees about 
it; that certain tasks on which Mr. East- 
man’s organization has been engage: have 
not been completed and that in his judg- 
ment they should be carried through to 
completion, but that it was for Congress 
to determine the machinery by wich tt 
should be done. Chairman Whec'cr 0 
the Senate committee and Chairmai: Ray- 
burn of the House committee were <uests 
of the President on a Sunday river trip 
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MODERN LOCOMOTIVES 


have cut the coal bill 


over $50,000,000 per year 




















“The record shows that coal consumed per 
draw bar horsepower per hour is 40% less 
for the 1930 than for the 1910 locomotive, 
and for the 1920 locomotive, is 30% less 
than for the 1910. 


“The record shows that the pounds of coal 
consumed per 1000 gross ton-miles is 24% 
less for the 1930 than for the 1910 loco- 
motive and 22% less than for the 1920 
locomotive. 


“The record shows that in freight service in 
1922 the fuel consumption was 163 lbs. per 


1000 gross ton-miles, that in 1931 it was 
119 lbs., or a reduction of 27% in nine 
years. Inthe same nine years the reduction 
of the consumption of coal in passenger 
service was 19%. 


“The record shows that the savings made 
in the 1929 fuel bill, due to the increase in 
efficiency of its use which had been effect- 
ed since 1920, was $91,300,000; and the 
saving made in the fuel bill for the same 
reason over a period of 12 years ending in 
1932, amounted to almost $630,000,000.” * 


Modern Steam Power, capable of even greater fuel economy and increased 
earning capacity, is available to further improve operating records. 


*From a paper by L. W. Wallace, Director 
of Equipment Research, Association of 
American Railroads, presented before the 
Railway Club of Pittsburgh. 
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on May 10, following a visit of Co-ordi- 
nator Eastman at the White House and it 
was reported at the time that the sub- 
ject was under consideration. 


Long Island Fare Petition Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the petition of the Long Island 
for a modification of its order in the pas- 
senger fare case to authorize the Long 
Island to put in effect a fare of three 
cents a mile. 

This road had also filed tariffs with the 
New York Public Service Commission 
and the New York Transit Commission for 
a basic 3-cent rate per mile in both Pull- 
mans and coaches for intrastate traffic. 
The Transit Commission (having jurisdic- 
tion in New York City) has begun a 
proceeding in the New York Supreme 
Court, Kings County, to restrain the road 
from violating Section 57(a) of the New 
York railroad law which prohibits a rail- 
road having a New York State franchise 
and owned, controlled and operated by a 
railroad having a franchise from another 
state, from charging a rate per mile with- 
in the city of New York in excess of the 
rate charged for similar service from such 
city to stations in an adjacent state by 
the railroad corporation having the fran- 
chise from the other state. The Penn- 
sylvania, owner of the Long Island, has 
filed tariffs with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission effective June 1, 1936, for a 
3-cent basic rate in Pullmans and a 2-cent 
in coaches. Section 57(a) of the New 
York railroad law applies only to the city 
of New York and thus its provisions could 
not be invoked by the Public Service Com- 
mission within the territory over which 
it has jurisdiction (outside New York 
City). The Long Island contends that Sec- 
tion 57(a) violates its constitutional rights. 


Parade of New York Truckmen Pro- 
tests Storedoor Tariffs 


Continuing their opposition to the store- 
door tariffs of Eastern railroads, New 
York truckmen on May 16 staged a pro- 
test demonstration in the form of a parade 
of trucks. The demonstration was spon- 
sored by the Truckmen’s Storedoor Com- 
mittee of New York, the agency which 
has been conducting the opposition pro- 
ceedings of the Merchant Truckmen’s Bu- 
reau of New York and associated pro- 
testants. 

The call for the parade urged truckmen 
to be on hand at the appointed hour and 
place where “signs and flags will be fur- 
nished.” The storedoor tariffs, scheduled 
to become effective May 25, were assailed 
because “They will create a railroad mo- 
nopoly of local trucking; they will ruin 
your business by unfair competition; they 
will create unemployment.” 

But withal the truckmen are assured 
that their leaders seek for them only “a 
square deal and a chance to live” and that 
they “want no political favor” when they 
urge all to “write to the President; to the 
Secretary of Labor; to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to your Senators and 
Congressmen.” 

At the protest meeting held on May 13, 
as noted in last week’s issue, the New York 
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truckmen adopted a resolution in opposi- 
tion to the storedoor tariffs, directing that 
copies be sent to the President, all mem- 
bers of Congress, the Secretary of Labor, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Mexican Railway Strike Ended by 
Government 


A strike of 48,000 employees of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, which began 
at 5 p.m. on May 18, was terminated by 5 
a.m. the next day when the Railway Syn- 
dicate of Workers called off the strike in 
accordance with an ultimatum issued by 
the government branding the walkout un- 
justified, and giving the employees 24 hours 
to return to their jobs. Employees de- 
manded a “seventh day” which, if granted, 
would mean a 16 per cent wage increase, 
and when no agreement was_ reached 
through conciliation on May 16, called a 
strike. President Lazaro Gardenas on 
May 18 conferred with Juan Gutierrez, 
secretary general of the Railway Syndicate 
of Workers; Antonio Madrazo, president 
of the National railways; and Secretary 
Vazquez, with the result that Gutierrez 
announced his organization would accept 
the ultimatum and return to work the next 
day. Senor Madrazo offered to meet the 
workers halfway in two of their important 
wage demands, but strikers refused to ac- 
cept the proffered compromise, reserving 
the right to appeal to the labor tribunals. 

Following this action, the War Depart- 
ment ordered commanders of all military 
zones to use troops to see that the decision 
was carried out. They were also ordered 
to guard railway property, but not to in- 
terfere with the strikers’ rights. 


1.C.C. to Investigate Pittsburgh, Lisbon 
& Western and Others 


On petition of the principal eastern rail- 
roads the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on May 15 ordered an investigation 
of the rates and practices of the Youngs- 
town & Suburban, the Pittsburgh, Lisbon 
& Western, and the Montour railroads and 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company. Among 
the allegations made by the railroads were: 
That the Youngstown & Suburban has ex- 
tended its line in Ohio and is engaged in 
interstate commerce over it without having 
obtained a certificate from the commission. 
That the rates on coal maintained by the 
Youngstown & Suburban and the Pitts- 
burgh, Lisbon & Western cause an unrea- 
sonable preference and advantage to ship- 
pers and receivers of coal, particularly the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company to the disad- 
vantage of interstate shippers and receiv- 
ers. That such rates are unduly low. That 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company has con- 
structed a new line of railroad between 
Smith’s Ferry, Pa., and Brush Run or 
Neg! Ohio, connecting with the lines of 
the }. 1. & W. and the Y. & S., subsidiary 
companies controlled by the coal company, 
regardless of the denial of a certificate to 
the P. L. & W., and that the construction 
and operation of the line by the coal com- 
pany under the circumstances and condi- 
tions is in violation of the interstate com- 
merce act. Finally, it was asserted that 
these rates and practices will break down 
the coal rate adjustment. 
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Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp— 
The trustees of the New Haven have 
authorized the purchase from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works of 10. streamlined, 
roller-bearing steam locomotives of the 
4-6-4 type, for fast passenger service be- 
tween New Haven, Conn., and Boston, 
Mass. The locomotives will have a start- 
ing tractive effort of 44,000 Ib., which js 
6,350 lb. greater than the present loco- 
motives used in the Shore Line service. 
Engine and tender together will weigh ap- 
proximately 350 tons. The total weight of 
engine alone will be 180 tons, with 195.- 
000 Ib. on the drivers. The tenders will 
have water tanks of 20,000 gal. capacity 
and will hold 16 tons of coal. The over- 
all length of the new locomotives, in- 
cluding tender, is 101 ft. 934 in., and they 
will have a wheel base of 88 ft. 3 in. The 
locomotives will have one-piece cast steel 
frames with integral cylinders. The 80-in. 
driving wheels will be cross-counterbal- 
anced. MHigh-tensile nickel steel is to be 
used in the construction of the boilers be- 
cause of the unusually high steam pres- 
sure of 285 lb. The new engines are de- 
signed for the hauling of 15-car passenger 
trains at high speeds, and are expected to 
produce substantial operating economies. 
Delivery of the ten locomotives is ex- 
pected some time in the fall. Negotia- 
tions for the purchase of this equipment 
were reported in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 22. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Pere MARQUETTE is reported to 
have ordered 500 freight cars from the 
Ralston Steel Car Company. Inquiry for 
that number was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 2. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered 
1,800 hopper cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. Inquiry for 5,400 
cars of various types was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 2. Contracts for the 
remaining 3,600 are reported to be let as 
follows: 

Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co.. .2.350 
Bethlehem Steel Company..............--> 650 


General American Transportation Corp..... 
Ralston Steel Car Company............--- 100 


Tue NorrotkK & WEsTERN has awarded 
contracts for the construction of 1,000 
steel hopper coal cars of 57% tons ca- 
pacity, divided 500 each to the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
and the Virginia Bridge Company, Roan- 
oke, Va. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 9. 


Tue Missourt Paciric has placed orders 
for 2,000 freight cars as follows: For 
1,500 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity with 
the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany; and 500 all-steel self-clearing hop- 
per cars of 55 tons’ capacity with the 
American Car & Foundry Company. I 
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MAKE THOSE OLDER LOCOMOTIVES 


ESS. ostty TO MAINTAIN 


HERE is a simple way to reduce maintenance costs of power built 

a few years ago. By application of The Locomotive Booster the 
excessive stresses and shocks incident to starting, acceleration and 
over the ‘‘tight places’ are avoided. 

The added power provided by the Booster smoothly starts the train 
and quickly accelerates it to road speed without excessive piston 
thrust from the main cylinders and without the shocks and 
jars of taking slack. 

It provides a better balanced locomotive. It-reduces stresses on rods 
and bearings with a correspondingly reduced cost for total locomotive 


maintenance. 


Because material and tolerances are just right for the job, genuine Franklin repair parts give 
maximum service life. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY ComPANy, INC. 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 18. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue SouTHERN Pactric is inquiring for 
20 baggage-horse cars 80 ft. long. 


IRON AND STEEL 


New York Centrat.—A contract for 
1,775 tons of steel for work on this road’s 
West Side Improvements, New York City, 
has been let to the American Bridge Com- 
pany through the P. T. Cox Contracting 
Company. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Tue New Yorx, New Haven & Hart- 
Frorp has been authorized to contract with 
the Pullman Company for air-conditioning 
Pullman cars used in its summer train 
service between New York and Washing- 
ton and the New England vacation areas, 
which cars are to be operated jointly with 
the Pennsylvania, the Boston & Maine and 
other roads. This does not involve the 
air-conditioning of any New Haven cars, 
but is in addition to them. When com- 
pleted the New Haven will operate a total 
of 630 air-conditioned cars, divided—300 
Pullmans under arrangement with the 
Pullman Company, and 330 New Haven 
owned cars. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


InttNors CENTRAL.—A_ six-month pro- 
gram for the dismantling of 5,149 freight 
and caboose cars, undertaken by the IIli- 
nois Central in January, calls for the dis- 
mantling of 1,000 cars each month for the 
first four months of the year, 800 in May 
and 349 in June. 


Tue Norrotk & WEsTERN has placed an 
order with the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, for bearings and 
boxes for all axles, including driving axles, 
of five Class 2-8-8-2 articulated steam lo- 
comotives, which the railroad will build in 
its Roanoke, Va., shops. 


Construction 





New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
The New York Public Service Commission 
has approved a low bid, submitted by the 
Lathrop & Shea Co., New Haven, Conn., 
of $66,978 covering the elimination of 
the Carrol and Main streets crossings of 
this road in the town of East Fishkill, 
N. Y. See Railway Age, March 7, page 
415. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission has approved a low 
bid submitted by A. K. Van Ingren, Ham- 
burg, N. Y., of $28,165 for the construc- 
tion of approaches in connection with the 
elimination of the Napier crossing of this 
road on the Franklinville-Machias State 
highway in the town of Farmersville, N. Y. 
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Supply Trade 





E. Corey & Co., Portland, Me., have 
been appointed dealer agents in the Port- 
land area for the General Refractories 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. L. Gray, acting vice-president of 
the Union Switch & Signal Company, 
with headquarters at Swissvale, Pa., was 
elected vice-president, with the same head- 
quarters, at the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing held recently. 


E. J. Richey has been appointed sales 
representative of the Garlock Packing 
Company, New York, succeeding the late 
M. M. Llera. Mr. Richey formerly was 
connected for a number of years with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation. 


The C. H. Bull Company, 115 Tenth 
street, San Francisco, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed by the Young Radiator Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., to handle the sales of 
its heavy-duty radiators, air conditioning 
equipment, etc., on the West Coast. For- 
merly these products were handled by W. 
H. Benduhn, who is now representing the 
Buda Company in Dallas, Texas. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany on June 1, will open a new sales 
and service branch at 2415 Commerce 
street, Dallas, Texas, in charge of D. G. 
Reeder, district manager, and effective the 
same date, the address of the Pittspurgh, 
Pa. office of the company will be 810 
Chamber of Commerce building, Pitts- 
burgh. 


C. R. Cox, general superintendent of 
Ellwood works of the National Tube 
Company, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of engineering and operations, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeding P. C. Patterson, who was asso- 
ciated with the Tube Company for 49 
years and who has been, since 1926, vice- 
president in charge of engineering and 
operations. 


Frank B. Powers has been appointed 
manager of the Railway Engineering de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric 





Frank B. Powers 


& Manufacturing Company, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death of 
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Claude Bethel. Mr. Powers was borp 
at Chicago, and following his graduation 
with the degree of B. S. in E. E. from the 
University of Illinois, he joined the ‘Vest. 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com. 
pany, attending both the engineerin» and 
the design schools as part of the com- 
pany’s graduate student course. After this 
training he helped service the 6,000 hp. 
Virginian Railway locomotives. On his 
return to Westinghouse at East Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Powers entered the heavy traction 
section of the Railway Engineering de- 
partment, specializing on the design of mo- 
tors for the Pennsylvania Railroad loco- 
motives. In January, 1935, he was pro- 
moted to section engineer of all d.c. trac- 
tion motors, which position he held until 
this new appointment. 


G. A. Blackmore, president of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa., has been re-elected to that 
office by the stockholders of this company 
at the recent annual meeting. W. H. Cad- 


wallader, vice-president, has been elected 
general 


vice-president and manager, and 





H. S. Loomis, assistant to the general 
manager, has been elected assistant gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Cadwallader was born on February 
11, 1876, at Wilkinsburg, Pa. After com- 
pleting his high school education in his 
home city, he entered the service of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company as 4 
blueprint boy in 1891, being promoted to 
clerk in 1894. He served this company in 
various capacities from 1894 to 1911, wher 
he was appointed acting assistant general 
manager, and in 1912 was appointed as- 
sistant general manager. In 1914, he was 
elected general manager. Mr. Cadwalla- 
der was also appointed assistant to general 
sales manager in 1915. In 1923, he was 
appointed assistant to vice-president and 
general manager, and was also acting vice- 
president. In 1929, he was elected vice 
president, which position he held until the 
time of his election as vice-president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Loomis was born on November 14, 
1886, at Broadland, S. D. He was gradu- 
ated from Purdue university in 1909 from 
the school of electrical engineering. He 
entered railway service in the motive powe! 


department of the Pennsylvania in 1904, 
and was retained in railroad — service 
Continued on next left-and page 
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throughout his college career, having been 
granted furloughs to complete his regular 
school work. After his graduation from 
Purdue, he was transferred from the mo- 
tive power department to the signal de- 
partment and was appointed a signal ap- 
prentice. In May, 1912, he was promoted 
to assistant signal inspector, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa., and in Septem- 





H. S. Loomis 


ber of the same year was promoted to the 
position of assistant supervisor of signals 
on the West Jersey & Seashore, with head- 
quarters at Camden, N. J. In March, 
1913, Mr. Loomis was promoted to as- 
sistant supervisor of signals of the Phila- 
deiphia division of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., and on 
January 15, 1914, he resigned to enter the 
engineering department of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company, with headquar- 
ters at Swissvale. On September 1, 1916, 
he was appointed commercial engineer in 
charge of the commercial engineering de- 
partment, holding this position until his 
promotion to assistant to the general man- 
ager in September, 1929, which position he 
held until his election on April 21, as as- 
sistant general manager. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Pneumatic Toots.—The Ingersoll-Rand 
Company has issued a 16-page catalogue, 
illustrating and describing its line of pneu- 
matic tools specifically for bridge and 
building work. The new catalogue, No. 
2219, features the new Pott Impact wrench 
of the company, but also covers the com- 
pany’s Crawl-Air compressors and rail- 
road mounted units for operating the vari- 
ous types of tools. 


PorTABLE CAsLeE—Bulletin GEA-1918A, 
issued by the General Electric Company, 
gives complete data and listings of alli 
types of tellurium all-rubber, Glyptal com- 
pound, and braided types of portable cable 
for mining, welding and transit equipment, 
electric shovels and dredges, and similar 
apparatus. Additions since the previous 
issue of the bulletin include the new loom- 
sheath and Glyptal compound types; and 
new designs of shielded cable for high- 
voltage service on shovels and dredges. 
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Financial 





Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—R. F. C. Loan.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized re- 
lease by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration of this company from assignment 
of advances to the Chicago Union Station 
insofar as they exceed the principal sum 
of $3,230,860—to become effective when 
the refinancing plan of the latter company 
is completed. Chairman Mahaffie dis- 
sented. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—Bonds. 
— The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue $24,- 
000,000 of first mortgage 3% per cent 
bonds, maturing 1971, to be sold to Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. at 100%, making the interest cost to 
the railway approximately 3.47 per cent. 
The proceeds of the issue will be used to 
retire outstanding issues bearing a higher 
rate of interest. it will be guaranteed by 
the proprietary companies and will be pro- 
vided with a sinking fund. 


Cotorano & SourHERN.—Annual Report. 
—The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $846,549, as compared with net 
deficit of $1,133,078 in 1934. Selected 
items from the consolidated Income State- 
ment follow: 

Increase or 
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terest and other charges, of $3,268,79 . as 
compared with net deficit of $2,975.87) in 


1934. 


Selected 


Account follow: 


1935 


items from 


1934 





























the Ir yme 


Incre¢ se or 





- ec ise 

Average Mile- 
age Operated 2,592.66 2,559.94 2.72 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $20,944,229 $19,246,850 +$1,6° 7,379 
Maintenance ; 
of way 2,491,669 2,259,508 160 
Maintenance 
of equipment 4,861,413 4,309,191 4 221 
Transportation 7,140,623 6,364,087 36 
Torat OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES 16,135,467 14,645,261 +1 ),206 
Operating ratio 77.04 76.09 0.95 
Net REVENUE 
FRO} 
OPERATIONS 4,808,762 4,601,589 +207,173 
Railway 
tax accruals 1,784,000 ,860,000 76,000 
Hire of 
equipment-— 
Net Dr. 356,779 423,179 66,399 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 242,386 2,797 239,589 
Net RaILway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 2,417,974 2,311,563 +106,411 
Non-operating 
income Dr. 324,483 Cr. 107,153 —431,636 
AVAILABLE 
FOR INTEREST 2,093,491 2,418,717 —325,225 
Interest on 
funded debt 5,362,290 5,394,588 32,298 
Net Dericitr $3,268,798 $2,975,871 +4$292,926 

Denver & SaAtt LAKE.—Annual Report. 








—The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $89,826, as compared with net 
income of $12,493 in 1934. Selected items 
from the Income Statement follow: 


Increase 
1935 1934 or decrease 
RAILWAY OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES $2,234,882 $1,620,006 


+$614,876 





Maintenance 











1935 1934 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
()PERATING 
REVENUES $12,300,323 $11,797,868 +$502,455 
Maintenance 
of way 1,455,554 1,248,894 +206,660 
Maintenance 
of equipment 2,120,950 1,991,807 +129,143 
Transportation 4,567,728 4,121,127 +446,601 
Totat OPERAT- 
ING ExPENSES 9,261.476 8,601,582 +659,894 
Operating ratio 75.29 72.91 +2.38 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 3,038,847 3,196,285 -157,438 
Railway tax 
accruals 696,438 1,061,503 —365,065 
Railway oper- 
ating income 2,335,029 2.129,639 +205,390 
Hire of equip- 
ment—Net 416,276 382,247 +34,029 
Joint facility 
rents—-Net 300,918 320,237 —19,319 
Net RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
INCOME 1,617,834 1,427,154 +190,680 
Non-operating 
income 171,394 194 ,57 —23,263 
Gross IncoMeE 1,789,228 1,621,811 +167,417 
Rent for 
leased roads 1,056 911 +145 
Interest on 
funded debt 2,556,821 2,672,797 —115,976 
Tora FIxEeD 
CHARGES 2,614,914 2,741,034 —126,120 
Net Dericit $846,549 $1,133,078 -$286,529 





Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Date 
for Reorganisation Plan Extended—The 
Federal District Court at Denver, Colo., 
upon request of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, has extended the time to June 1, 
when it must file its plans for reorganiz- 
ing. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—An- 
nual Report—The 1935 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit, after in- 











of way 261,025 93,941 167,084 
Maintenance 
of equipment 423,915 251,473 172,442 
Transportation 514,719 332,965 181,754 
Tota OPERAT- 
ING ExpENSES 1,276,681 814,850 461,830 
Operating ratio 57.13 50.30 +6.83 
Net ReEveE- 
NUE FROM ; 
OPERATIONS 958,200 805,155 4+153,045 
Railway tax 
accruals 179,633 166,470 13,163 
Hire of equip- : 
ment—Net 36,595 5,362 31,232 
Joint facility : ' 
rent income 518,731 279,839 38,892 
Net RaItway 
OPERATING hee 
INCOME 1,260,698 913,122 47,575 
TotaL OPERATING 
AND OTHER 5 
INCOME 1,327,017 1,012,952 14,06) 
Rent for - 
leased roads 417,169 402,743 14,420 
Interest on 
funded debt 810,000 590,000 20,000 
Totrat Depuc- 
TIONS FROM mee 
Gross INcoME 1,237,191 1,000,458 36,/ 34 
Net IncoME $89,826 $12,493 $77,332 
INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NorTHERN.—A!- 
nual Report—The 1935 annual report - 
this company shows net deficit, ater M- 
terest and other charges, of $2,285,359, as 
compared with net deficit of $1,417,024 
Continued on next left-hord page 
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1934. Selected items from the consoli- 
dated income account follow: 

Increase or 
Decrease 


—3.53 


1935 
1,154.51 


1934 
1,158.04 


Average Mile- 
age Operated 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 


REVENUES $11,543,449 $12,575,329 -$1,031,880 





Maintenance 


























of way 1,675,710 1,618,501 +57,209 
Maintenance 

of equipment 2,356,005 2,082,787 +273,218 
Transportation 4,605,997 4,635,868 —29,871 
Torat OpErRAt- 

ING Expenses 9,599,629 9,387,107 +212,521 
Operating ratio 83.16 74.65 +8.51 
Net REVENUE 

FROM 

OPERATIONS 1,943,819 3,188,221 -1,244,402 
Railway 

tax accruals 377,538 400,586 —23,047 
Railway oper- 

ating income 1,557,158 2,776,974 1,219,815 
Net rents 1,027,656 1,406,830 —379,173 
Net RaItway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 529,502 1,370,144 —840,642 
Non-operating 

income 41,331 86,680 —45,349 
Tota. INcoME 570,833 1,456,825 —885,991 
Interest on 

funded debt 2,839,009 2,850,034 —11,025 
ToTAL FIxep 

CHARGES 2,849,336 2,865,516 —16,180 
NetIncome* $2,285,859 $1,417,024 -*868,835 





* Deficit. 

Kansas City SoutHern.—Steere Heads 
Executive Committee—Kenneth D. Steere, 
partner in the firm of Paine, Weber & Co., 
has been appointed chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of this company, succeeding 
L. F. Loree, who continues as chairman 
of the directorate. 


McCtoup River. — Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to merge the prop- 
erty of the McCloud River Transportation 
Company, which it now controls by owner- 
ship of 97 per cent of the stock. 


MatneE CENTRAL.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to pledge as collateral, as it 
may be needed as security for short term 
loans, the following: $1,000,000 of Me. C. 
and European & North American 5 per 
cent first mortgage bonds and $1,054,000 
of Portland & Ogdensburg 4% per cent 
first mortgage bonds. 


Missourt Pactric.—Annual Report.— 
The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $15,241,695, as compared with 
net deficit of $14,201,818 in 1934. Selected 
items from the Income Account follow: 


Increase or 


1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 7,232.68 7,349.13 —116.45 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 


REVENUES $74,578,498 $73,435,590 +$1,142,907 
Maintenance 
of way 

Maintenance 


11,045,210 10,249,824 +795,385 


of equipment 15,976,728 15,433,569 +543,158 
Transport 
tation 


28,166,995 26,280,200 


+1,886,794 
Totat Operat- 
ING Expenses 60,750,184 


58,380,449 +2,369,734 


Net Revenue 
FROM 
O)PERATIONS 
Railway 

tax accruals 


—1,226,827 


3,649,874 3,753,580 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway oper- 














ating income 10,150,877 11,268,552 -1,117,675 
Net rents 4,920,294 5,150,506 —230,212 
Net RaILway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 5,230,582 6,118,045 -887 ,462 
Non-operating 

income 825,874 1,016,561 —190,687 
TotaLIncome 6,056,457 7,134,607 -1,078,150 
Rent for 

leased roads 122,773 121,846 +927 
Interest on 

funded debt 17,862,843 18,319,468 —456,624 
Tora FIxepD 

CHARGES 21,200,829 21,253,018 —52,188 





Net Income* $15,241,695 $14,201,818 —$1,039,877 








* Deficit. 


PerE MArQuette.—Annual Report—The 
1935 annual report of this company shows 
net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $1,633,298, as compared with 
net deficit of $612,126 in 1934. Selected 
items from the Income Account follow: 


Tncrease or 





1935 1934 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $28,478,081 $24,597,189 +$3,880.892 
Maintenance 
of way 3,108,949 2,909,362 +199,587 
Maintenance 
of equipment 5,968,570 5,368,256 4+600,313 
Transportation 10,186,769 9,347,758 +839,010 








Torat Oprrat- 




















ING ExpENSES 21,137.287 19,425,959 41,711,327 
Onerating ratio 74.22 78.98 —4.76 
Net REVENUE 

FROM 

OPERATIONS 7,340,794 5,171,229 42,169,564 
Railway tax 

accruals 1,208,305 1,172,166 436,139 
Railway oper- 

atine income 6,124,412 3,992,732 +2,131,679 
Equipment 

rents—Net 772,130 849,429 +77,298 
Joint facility 

rents—Net 524,085 524,935 4849 
Net RAtitway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 4,828,196 2,618,368 42,209,828 
Gross Income 5,194,915 3,038,858 42,156,057 
Rent for 

leased roads 72,893 86,321 -13.427 
Interest on 

funded debt 3.394.272 3,465,057 —70,785 
Totat Depuc- 

TIONS FROM 

Gross Income 3,561,617 3,650,985 —89,367 





Net INcoME 


* Deficit. 


$1,633,298  *$612,126 +$2,245,425 


Pucet Sounp & Cascane.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized release of a portion of 
the collateral securing a $300.000 loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
this company. pursuant to payment by the 
company of $50,000 on principal. 


St. Lovts-San Franctsco.—Control of 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande—tTrustees fox 
the St. Louis-San Francisco have applied 
to the United States District Court for 
authority to dispose of control of the Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande to the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, for $1,519,325. Special 
Master John T. Harding will conduct a 
hearing on the request at St. Louis on June 
2, and renort back to the court with rec- 
ommendations. The capital stock of the 


231-mile Fort Worth & Rio Grande has a 
par value of $2,928,300, and outstanding 
honded debts amount to $4,467,000. Under 
the proposed sale the Santa Fe would as- 
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sume these debts and other obligations, the 
total being $15,053,431. 


St. Lovuis-SoUTHWESTERN.—Bond Ma- 
turity Injunction—The United States Dis- 
trict Court at St. Louis has made pe-ma- 
nent its temporary injunction of April 11 
to prevent the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, trustee under a $21,638,000 
bond issue of the Cotton Belt, from de- 
claring the issue due because of default in 
interest. The injunction is said to be the 
first of its kind ever issued in railroad 
bankruptcy proceedings. Had the trustee 
been able to declare the bonds due now in- 
stead of in 1952, the date of their maturity 
under a provision in the mortgage, bond- 
holders could demand payment in certain 
foreign currencies which would require 
the road to pay $36,637,000 or about 70 
per cent more than the face value of the 
bonds. In granting the injunction Judge 
Charles B. Davis stated that acceleration of 
maturity of the bonds would delay, and in 
effect prevent consummation of a plan of 
reorganization for the Cotton Belt, deprive 
the court of its power and jurisdiction un- 
der the bankruptcy law and work injury 
to both the railroad and its creditors. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—R.F.C. Loan.—This 
company has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for an extension from 
June 1 to November 1 of the maturity 
date of a loan of $5,200,000. 


Toronto, Hamitton & BuFrFALo.—An- 
nual Report—The 1935 annual report of 
this company shows net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $129,115, as 
compared with net income of $549 in 1934. 
Selected items from the Income Account 


follow: 
Increase or 





























1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mileage bes £ 
Operated 111.03 BERGE  .nkixwass 
RAILWAY OPERAT- " as 
ING REVENUES $1,493,277 $1,434,072 4+$59,204 
Tota OPERAT- ” - 
ING EXPENSES 1,189,491 1,250,357 - 60,865 
Operating ratio 79.66 87.19 —7.53 
Net REVENUE " = er 
FROM OPERATIONS 303,785 183,715 +4120,070 
Railway tax 
accruals 68,276 46,778 421,498 
Railway oper- — aed _ 
ating income 235,458 136,880 +98,5// 
Equipment 7 
rents—Net Dr. 4.549 542 +4,006 
Joint facility ; ‘ant 
rents—Net Cr. 58,55¢ 59,926 -1,36 
Net RAILWway Op- : sa 
ERATING INCOME 289,465 196,264 +93,201 
Non-operating . 
income 70,671 56,626 14,045 
Gross INCOME 360,137 252.891 107,246 
Interest on <a «an 
funded debt 216.768 220,138 —3,90 
TotaL DEDUCTIONS ~~ 
rrom Gross INcoME 231,022 252,341 —21,017 
Net IncoME $129,115 $549 +$128,566 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 
Last Last 

May 19 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 


, 3 e 22 
sentative railway stocks.. 45.22 44.90 32.21 
Average price of 20 repre- 9314 
. : “oO” "oc 
sentative railway bonds.. 78.79 78.5 10. 


Dividends Declared 


Chesapeake Corporation.—75¢, quarterly, pay 
able July 1 to holders of record June 8. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—70¢, quarterly, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 8. } : 
Mobile & Birmingham.—Preferred, $2.09, sem 
Continued on next left-hand page 
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20,070 


21,498 


98,577 
+4006 


-1,369 


93,201 


14,045 


07,246 
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High-Speed Beyer-Garratt Locomotive built for the Algerian Railway 
Standard Gauge — Total Weight, 425,000 1b. — Tractive Power, 58,100 lb. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY. 


i 1932 a Beyer-Garratt locomotive was built by the Societe Franco-Belge de Materie! 
des Chemins de Fer to the designs of Beyer-Peacock & Company, Ltd. of England for express passenger 
service on the Algerian Railway ..... Under test this locomotive attained a speed of 81 m.p.h., 
constituting a world’s record for an articulated engine... . Such performance, together with the general 
test results, so conclusively demonstrated the utility of this engine for the service that 12 similar 
engines were ordered. 

One of the new series on its first trial trip attained a speed of 75 m.p.h. at 4 per cent cut-off .... 
And, as an indication of its free running and low internal resistance, over 60 m.p.h. (light engine) 
has been maintained for a distance of 5 km. on practically level track with steam shut off. 

The American Locomotive Company has the sole and exclusive right to manufacture and sell this 


type of equipment in the United States and Canada. 
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annually, holders of record 
June 1. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
May 25 to holders of record May 18. 

Northern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, 
able July 15 to holders of record June 30. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington.—$1.50, 
payable June 30 to holders of record June 15. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able July 10 to holders of record June 30. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—Com- 
mon voting and non-voting, $2.00 semi-annually; 
Dividend Obligation, $2.00, semi-annually, both 
payable June 30 to holders of record June 20. 


payable July 1 to 


pay- 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. S. Murray, assistant to president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md., has been elected vice- 
president of the company and J. J. Ekin, 
comptroller, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller. Mr. Murray was 





J. S. Murray 


born in Baltimore, where he attended the 
public schools, and was graduated from 
the University of Maryland Law School 
in 1894, later pursuing special studies in 
the Johns Hopkins University. During 
most of his career, Mr. Murray has been 
an officer of the executive department of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and he has been as- 
sistant to president for the ‘ast 25 years. 

Mr. Ekin was born in Whitestown, Pa, 
and began his railroad career on May 21, 
1895, at Ellwood City as a warehouseman 
and yard clerk in the freight office of the 
Pittsburg & Western (now a part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio). He was transferred 
to the auditor’s office of that road at Pitts- 
burgh, in 1896, becoming general bookkeep- 
er in 1901, and later in that year he was 
appointed chief clerk to the auditor. Mr. 
Ekin was transferred to the general offices 
of the B. & O. in Baltimore in 1902 as 
bookkeeper and general clerk in the office 
of the auditor of subsidiary lines, and 
was promoted to chief clerk in 1904. Four 
years later he was appointed auditor, su- 
perintendent of the relief department and 
secretary to the board of managers of the 
Washington Terminal Company. On De- 
cember 1, 1913, Mr. Ekin was appointed 
general accountant of the Baltimore & 
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Ohio and also secretary of the valuation 
committee. He was promoted to general 
auditor on July 1, 1915, and during the 
period of federal control was federal au- 





J. J. Ekin 


ditor for the Baltimore & Ohio system and 
the Western Maryland. In 1920 he was 
promoted to comptroller of the B. & O., 
his jurisdiction having since been extended 
to cover the Alton. 


Charles A. Rausch, secretary to the 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant to the president, 
succeeding J. S. Murray, who has be- 
come vice-president. Mr. Rausch entered 
the service of the Baltimore & Ohio on 
December 27, 1901, as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of revenue, being trans- 
ferred to the office of auditor of coal and 
coke receipts on November 1, 1902, where 
he later became a stenographer. In No- 
vember, 1906, he was transferred to the 
paymaster’s office and became identified 
with the president’s office in October, 1909, 
becoming secretary to the president on 
July 1. 1911, the position he held until his 
recent appointment. During the World 
War, Mr. Rausch was in charge of the 
office of the president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio in Washington while the latter served 





Charles A. Rausch 


as chairman of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense and 
later for a short time as chairman of the 
War Industries Board. 


L. S. Hungerford, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pullman Com- 
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pany, has been appointed vice-president 
with supervision over the equipmen: de. 
partment, including the construction and 
maintenance of equipment and super 
of related engineering, shop and purchas- 
ing personnel. In addition, Mr. Hunger. 
ford will act in a general consultin c¢a- 
pacity in the executive department. C amp 
Carry, vice-president and assistant {> the 
president, has been appointed vice- resj- 
dent with charge over the oper. ‘ine de- 
partment, including stpervision of car 
service and of district and yard personnel, 
The offices of both Mr. Hungerford and 
Mr. Carry are located at Chicago. Hale 
Holden, Jr., vice-president, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will represent the executive and 
operating departments in the Eastern- 
Southeastern region. 


‘sion 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Charles H. Westbrook, assistant gen- 
eral auditor of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, has been appointed comptroller, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, suc- 





Charles H. Westbrook 


ceeding Charles Jensch, whose death on 
May 9 was noted in the Railway Age of 
May 16. Arthur R. Seder, general audi- 
tor of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha (part of the North Western 
system), with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been appointed comptroller of 
that road, a position which was also held 
by Mr. Jensch. 

Mr. Westbrook was born on August 7, 
1882, at Jefferson, Iowa, and entered the 
service of the North Western in 1901 as 
a junior clerk in the accounting depart 
ment at Chicago. After serving in various 
clerical positions in that department he was 
appointed auditor of disbursements in 1907. 
During federal control of the railroads 
during the World War, Mr. Westbrook 
served as assistant federal auditor of the 
North Western, being appointed assistant 
general auditor on the termination of fed- 
eral control. He held this position com 
tinuously until his re_2nt appointment as 
comptroller. 


OPERATING 


H. J. Hicks has been appointed tratr 
master of the Memphis division 1! the 
Continued on next left-haid page 
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UNION CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL 


| Track capacity exceeds requirements. 
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This is economically sound because: 


A “Union” C.T.C. will handle a volume of traffic on a single 


track by signal indication as great as that handled on double 


track under train order operation. » » » » » » » 


Value of salvaged rail, etc., will pay the major portion of 
the cost of the C.T.C. installation. » » » » » » » 


Maintenance and operating costs will be greatly reduced. 
Operating efficiency will be increased. » » » » » » 


Our nearest district office has more detailed information 
about the advantages of reverting to single track operation 


under certain conditions. It will pay to get this information. 


Gnion Switch & Signal Co. 1936 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Wynne, Ark., effective May 16. 


G. R. Sykes has been appointed train- 
master on the Portland division of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., succeeding E. Stroud, who 
has retired. 


C. S. Leet, land agent for the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie, has also been appointed as- 
sistant general manager. E. J. McGeary, 
assistant superintendent, has been appoint- 
ed superintendent, with headquarters as 
before at Greenville, Pa. 


J. C. Kendig, assistant trainmaster for 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, has been ap- 
pointed chief trainmaster, with headquar- 
ters at Albion, Pa. E. V. Proctor and 
W. L. Morneweck, assistant trainmast- 
ers, have been appointed trainmasters, with 
headquarters at Greenville, Pa., and North 
Bessemer, Pa., respectively. 


H. A. Iuler, assistant division superin- 
tendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Ashland, Ky., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Ashland 
division, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding J. B. Harris, deceased. The of- 
fice of assistant superintendent at Ashland 
has been abolished. G. P. Gibbs has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Hinton division at Hinton, W. Va. 


E. H. Piper, acting assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sheridan division of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Sheridan, Wyo., has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the general manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
W. E. Haist, whose appointment as su- 
perintendent of the Galesburg and Beards- 
town divisions was noted in the Railway 
Age of May 2. D. J. Nelson, who has 
been on a leave of absence, has | esumed 
his duties as assistant superintendent of 
the Sheridan division. L. L. Smith, act- 
ing trainmaster of the McCook division, 
with headquarters at McCook, Neb., has 
been appointed trainmaster of that division. 


J. F. Gillum, whose appointment as su- 
perintendent of the Monongahela division 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was noted in the Railway 
Age of May 9, was born at Terre Haute, 
Ind., on February 12, 1893. Mr. Gillum 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania as 
assistant on engineering corps, St. Louis 
division, on November 8, 1915, and on 
January 16, 1923, he was transferred to the 
Columbus division and on December 6, 
1926, to the Middle division in the same 
capacity. On April 28, 1927, he was pro- 
moted to assistant supervisor of the Phila- 
delphia Terminal division and on July 1, 
1928, he was appointed supervisor of the 
Trenton division, becoming supervisor of 
the Philadelphia division on November 10, 
1929. Mr. Gillum was appointed assistant 
division engineer of the Philadelphia Ter- 
minal division on March 16, 1930, and on 
June 1, 1931, he became division engineer, 
Erie & Ashtabula division, being trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Ft. 
Wayne division on July 1, 1933. Mr. Gil- 
lum became division engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh division on October 5, 1934, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
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ment as superintendent of the Mononga- 
hela division. 


TRAFFIC 


M. B. Baker, assistant general agent 
for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
general agent, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Ore., succeeding R. W. Foster, de- 
ceased. 


E. A. Montgomery, general agent at 
New Orleans, La., for the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, has been promoted to general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters. 
L. J. Rosentreter, commercial agent at 
New Orleans, has been appointed general 
agent, to succeed Mr. Montgomery. 


Albert T. Wade, whose appointment as 
general freight agent on the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky., was noted in the Railway Age of May 
2, has been connected with this company 
for 30 years. He was born on August 24, 
1890, at Calera, Ala., and entered railway 
service with the Louisville & Nashville on 
March 25, 1906, as a cashier-clerk in the 
freight depot at Birmingham, Ala. After 
serving in various clerical positions at the 





Albert T. Wade 


same point, Mr. Wade was appointed as- 
sistant chief clerk in the freight depot on 
September 1, 1909, being advanced to cash- 
ier on June 1, 1913, and to city service 
freight agent at Birmingham, on March 
16, 1920. He was further promoted to 
traveling freight agent at Jacksonville, 
Fla., on November 10, 1922, and thence to 
commercial agent at Mobile, Ala., on Oc- 
tober 15, 1925. On October 1, 1931, he 
was made general agent at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, being transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in 1935. On March 1, 1936, Mr. Wade 
Was appointed division freight agent at 
3irmingham, which position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent appointment 
as general freight agent-solicitation, at 
Louisville, which was effective on April 16. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


L. E. Gingerich, assistant division en- 
gineer of the New York division of the 
Pennsylvania, has been promoted to divi- 
sion engineer of the St. Louis division, 
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with headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind, 
succeeding C. O. Long, who has been 
transferred to the Fort Wayne division, 
with headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Mr. Long replaces H. H. Pevler, who 
has been transferred to the Pittsburgh di- 
vision, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to succeed J. S. Gillum, whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent at Pittsburgh 
was noted in the Railway Age of May 9. 


MECHANICAL 


E. H. Roy, assistant general superin- 
tendent motive power for the Seaboard 
Air Line, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga., has been appointed general superin- 
tendent motive power, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va., succeeding C. S. Patton, 
who has retired from active duty after 
35 years of continuous service as an offi- 
cial of this railway. 


C. J. Dietrich, general foreman on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Lincoln, 
Neb., has been promoted to master me- 
chanic of the McCook division, with head- 
quarters at McCook, Neb., succeeding E. 
A. Schrank, who has been transferred to 
the Galesburg-Ottumwa divisions, with 
headquarters at Galesburg, Ill. Mr. Schrank 
replaces G. P. Trachta, who has been 
transferred to the St. Joseph division at 
St. Joseph, Mo., succeeding F. R. Butts, 
who has been transferred to the Hannibal 
division at Hannibal, Mo., to replace C. E. 
Melker, who has been promoted to super- 
intendent of motive power at Havelock, 
Neb. C. J. Harty, who has been con- 
nected with the office of the executive 
vice-president at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanic of the 
Wymore division, with headquarters at 
Wymore, Neb. C. E. Plott, road fore- 
man on the Galesburg division, has been 
appointed assistant master mechanic of the 
Galesburg-Ottumwa divisions, with head- 
quarters at Galesburg. 


Charles E. Melker, whose appointment 
as superintendent of motive power of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Lines West 
of the Missouri river, with headquarters 





Charles E. Melker 


at Havelock, Neb., was noted in the Jail- 

way Age of May 16, was born on October 

19, 1890, at Lincoln, Neb. He entered the 
(Continued on page 860) 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY — 


DEFERRED ASSETS AND UNADJUSTED DeEBITS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


REPORT OF THE 


New York, N. Y., May 14, 1936. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN Pactric COMPANY: 
Your Board of Directors submits this report of the operations 


and financial affairs of the Southern Pacific Lines and Affiliated 
Companies for the year ended December 31, 1935. 


Consolidated Income Account 


The following table shows a condensed consolidation income 
account for the year 1935, compared with the year 1934, of the 
Southern Pacific Company, its Transportation System Compa- 
nies, and its separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Com- 
panies operating within the United States, excluding offsetting 
accounts and inter-company dividends. Also, there is appended 
to this table the income results of separately operated Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies operating within the Republic of 
Mexico. 

YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1935 


+INCREASE 
—DecreAs—E Per CENT 





























Operating revenues ........... $182,184,890.37 +$15,665,511.94 9.41 
Operating expenses .......... 140,768,327.88  +411,590,428.03 8.97 
_ Net revenue from operations $41,416,562.49 4+$4,075,083.91 10.91 
c.f ....  -eenreees 13,678,340.60 +167,495.45 1.24 
Uncollectible revenues ........ 36,984.77 +43,451.58 .... 
Equipment and joint facility 
ee ae omen 7,191,015.06 +736,612.61 11.41 
Net operating income..... '$20,510,222.06 4$3,127,524.27 | 17.99 
Dividend fecomie .....<.<... $8,918,577.89  —$1,847,198.06 17.16 
Other income items.......... 3,347,312.29 —39,315.65 1.16 
Total other income...... $12,265,890.18 -$1,886,513.71 13.33 
_ Total income ...........+6. $32,776,112.24  4$1,241,010.56 3.94 
otal miscellaneous deductions. $1, 876, 6,014. 88 —$234,245.03 11.10 
Income available for fixed es ene ca 
I aera bout esncee ks $30,900,097.36  +4$1,475,255.59 5.01 
Interest on funded debt pie PyePrrwapy 
Bonds and notes........... $30,732.554.87 $278,647.13 .90 
Other fixed charges.......... 1,420,937,52 “2154'560 52 9.81 
Total fixed charges....... $32.153,492.39 $433,207.65 1.33 
Net deficit of Southern Pacific a See 
Lines and separately operated 
Solely _ Controlled Affiliated 
Companies operating within 
the United States.......... $1,253,395.03 ~—$1,908,463.24 60.36 
Net deficit of separately op- 
erated Solely Controlled Affil- 
iated Companies operating 
within the Republic of Mexico 
(not included in foregoing 
Pa a eee 491, 155.97 —254,590.05 34.14 
Net deficit of all wholly owned Pa eas 
|. ee ae ee ees $1,744,551.00 —$2,163,053.29 55.35 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Southern Pacific Company, its Transportation System Com- 
panies, and its separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies operating within the United States, excluding inter- 
company securities and open account balances. The assets re- 
ported below are stated on the basis of classifications prescribed 
by Federal or State authorities where applicable, and where not, 
on other classifications following in so far as pzacticable, the 
same accounting principles, no attempt being made to adjust to 
current estimated values. 


ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 


+-INCREASE 


DecEMBER 31, 1935 —DECREASE 











ANNUAL REPOR™ 


—$649,994 <5 
—392,592.86 
~3, 374,012 2 


~$4,416,600 23 


—$49,026,398.80 








Deferred AGGEUS ccc ic cvescccciecececes $2,427,378.62 
Discount on securities........+--++++- 12,207,726 14 
Other unadjusted debits...........+. 9,804,451.38 
Total deferred assets and unad- ' at 

justed debits .......-.eeeeees $24,439,556.14 
Cte. GREE cscdcwesccdiececveews $1,922,771, 679.2 27 

LIABILITIES 

STocks 

Capital stock held by public: 

(a) Southern Pacific Company..... $377,276,305.64 
(b) Transportation System Companies 1,400.00 
(c) Solely C ontrolled Affiliated 

errr 52,410.00 
I Eis he ines $377,330,115.64 
Premium on capital stock............+ 6,304,845.00 
Whee (GUE hdc owes adveesnsesaes $383,634,960.64 
GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS 
Grants in aid of construction......... 


$1,395,289.09 


Lone Term Dest 
Funded debt held by public.......... $704,798,989.26 
Funded debt held in sinking funds: 
_Transportation System Com- 
— ae agent causlibe emp eree : nlaceteotraeiax 7,543,000.00 


(b) — “Solely Controlled Affiliated 





RUE, oo anid oe teen ntccus 585,000.00 
Total funded debt.............-- $712,926,989.26 
Non-negotiable debt to affiliated com- ? oe 
COE oie eV ASR CEES Ce eneeesans 3,509,673.97 
Total long term debt............- $7 16, 436, 663. 23 
CurrRENtT LIABILITIES AND UNADJUSTED 
ACCOUNTS 
Loans and bills payable........ che ee $16,500,000.00 
Other current liabilities............. 2 296,477.14 
ee er 737,65 2.99 
Accrued depreciation ........+.eee0+: 162,888,916.27 
Uther unadjusted credits (a).......... 19,305,258.48 
Total current liabilities and un- 
adjusted accounts .......-eeee% $22 04.88 
CONSOLIDATED ADJUSTMENT 
Excess of inter-company liabilities over i 7 
eS a. reer $142,141,681.2 
CorPoRATE SURPLUS 
Appropriated surplus ........-++--eee> $34,831 426.73 
Profit and loss—Balance............. 417 603,353.43 
Total corporate surplus.......... $452,434,780.16 
ee MR cok. coc ensseesatews $1,922,771,679.27 


Income Account—Southern Pacific Lines 


+$146,153.19 


—$8,373,786.22 


+540,000.00 
+31,000.00 


$7 802,786. 02 





+62,966.95 





—$7 ,739,819.27 





—$5,000.000.00 
+1,577,102.66 


Southern Pacific Lines (Southern Pacific Company and Trans- 


portation System Companies, consolidated, 
accounts and inter-company dividends). 
Year EnpdeEpD 
DECEMBER 31, 1935 
OPERATING INCOME 


Railway operating revenues..... $163,381,511.99 +$14,188, 
Railway operating expenses..... 12 23,898,159.09 +10,318 
Net revenue from railway . 

OPOTAUIONS § 2c cc cecccwece $39.483,352.90 $3,869 
Railway tax accruals.......... $12,035 ,941.92 $238 
Uncollectible railway revenues. . 35,511.30 44 
Equipment rents-—Net ........ 6,916,512 22 857 
Joint facility rents- 507.66 109 


=, ea 175,507 





Net railway operating in- 
COE. Be ceca disesaeviiwese 


OTHER INCOME 











excluding offsetting 


+ INCREASE 
DECREASE 


PER CENT 


803.28 9.51 


943. 21 9.08 


,860.07 10.8 
932.30 }. 
217.39 
,536.99 14.1 
184. 








> vow Sener > Revenues from miscellaneous 
ype ‘Ss » ? anil b ‘“ ” ™ 
Bee ee F857 vee nan sts sor ieee 9 ae ot $541,330.42 $64,017.97 13.4 
Envestsents in affiliated companies: gins Aaa ee Income from lease of road..... 142,917.22 +43,753.04 44 l 
(a) Stocks .. ¢ ; ; 103.702.051.23 41,099.22 Miscellaneous rent income...... 1,205,870.42 83,416.46 6.4 
Mie ob "164,900.00 muon Miscellaneous non-operating phys- se ae nS ; 
i a anh tae en te siti ica amt ical property ...-..+-+++++-- 2! ,893.75 , +32 :250.50 —e 
separable 4,932 676 83 —446 613 Dividend INCOME ..cccee sete §8,7 21,446.75 —2,016,$08.42 18.7 
he a os pucnie "317,751.05 ; Income from funded securities— re 
Oi ela ed hace tal 4.356118.17 “i650 68 Bonds and notes:.........--  2,869,409.29 ~41,570.63 1.4: 
ae Ch Ul! 6056 227° _599 220 2 Income from funded securities— = = 
NE wed mneecovewberes 26,956,287.76 592,380.28 Siceutnank aktdneee . .... :- - 77 231.19 314.87 5.9 
a : - , > 9 Income from unfunded securi- 
Total a ae ae $1,835,054,152.68 $38,.325,882.65 ties and accounts............ 59,227.08 —116,673.52 66 
“ay , ai Income from sinking and other 
siacenanlieesenens WONEGEe TUE bce cceseee 7 417,213.09 +30,810.30 7 
cot CT CC Re eee eee $29,935,090.98 +$933,148.92 Miscellaneous income ........- 48,449.66 $9,148.79 23.2 
Material and RD i: hace nak ate ee wae 16,569,247.09 —1,767,204.39 ee ee a ae 
MPN GINO GOORIN oc cntcecenecsies 16,773,632.38 —5,449,860.35 Total other income........ $14, 180,988.87 —$2,049,273.56 12 
TOCAL CUSTERE ASCtS....ccccccerece $63,277,970.45 —$0,283,915.82 WOU SROGURE 56k ocs cons ote $34, 500, 868. 67 266, 948. 67 = 3.8 
[Advertisement] 
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\i1sCELLANEOUS DEDUCTIONS 
FROM INCOME 


Expenses of miscellaneous oper- 


Sth. OGsg-s ease awbvies Seay ees $507,128.93 +$51,463.82 11.29 
xes on miscellaneous operating 
Ere co cicas ccs wenpuas oe 14,423.18 413,447.21 .... 
Miscellaneous rents ........+..- 682,537.13 —59,535.59 8.02 
Miscellaneous tax accruals..... 82,065.02 +46,127.45 128.35 
Separatel ated properties— 
i etna nn vee 46,831.70 -11,739.72 20.04 
aintenance of investment or- 
MEE? ycncceaaresosess 16,354.63 6,115.41 27.22 


226,396.13 —277,929.84 55.11 


Miscellaneous income charges... 








Total miscellaneous deduc- 





ere ree $1,575,736.72 —$244,282.08 13.42 
Income available for fixed 3 
CREE | hcriccmernrenn aes $32,925,131.95  +$1,511,230..5 4.81 





FixEp CHARGES 


Rent for leased roads.......... 
Interest on funded debt—Bonds 
see eee eee pees 
Interest on funded debt—Non- 
negotiable debt to affiliated 
GUNN, 5c acerks:s nuele nia qe’ e'e 465.90 +76.04 19.50 
Interest on unfunded debt..... 842,870.39 -174,470.65 17.15 
Amortization of discount on 


$76,756.65 
29 287,067.90 


+$3,219.38 4.38 
—247,901.22 84 











TORE GE. 6 ctw nase 371,381.47 -—8,057.28 2.12 
Total fixed charges........ $30,578,542.31 —$427,133.73 1.38 
i SOI os 5 one sinw vu *$2,346,589.64 +$1,938,364.48 474.83 





Disposition OF Net INCOME 
Income applied to sinking and 





other reserve funds ......... $945,721.92 +$103,407.02 12.28 
Income appropriated for invest- 
ment in physical property....  ...e.ceeeees +3,944.22 

Total appropriations ...... $945,721.92 +$107,351.24 12.80 








Income balance transferred 


to credit of profit and loss $1,400,867.72 +$1,831,013.24 


*Income of Southern Pacific Lines includes interest on bonds of, and 
rental income from, separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Com- 
panies, whether earned or not, in order that such income credits will 
offset income debits reflected in the income accounts of separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies. Southern Pacific Company, when 
necessary, makes advances to these debtor companies to enable them to 
meet interest on funded debt and rental obligations. §Dividend income. 
excludes dividends received from c mpanies included in this statement 
and, also, from separately operated Sc'ely Controlled Affiliated Companies; 
dividends from the latter companies being excluded for the reason that 
the offsetting charges by such companies are made against Profit and Loss 
and, therefore, would not be offset, in the consolidated statement appearing 
above, by the inclusion of the income accounts of such companies. 

Passenger revenues increased $2,045,094.87, or 10.92 per cent. 
This substantial increase, while primarily due to the improve- 
ment in business conditions, also reflects the stimulation of travel 
resulting from the operation of air conditioned passenger cars 
and continuance of the low basis of fares experimentally initi- 
ated in 1933. 

The decrease of $1,216,196.71 or 14.95 per cent, in the account 
“Mail and express revenues” is the result of crediting to “All 
other transportation revenues” in 1935 the earnings from traffic 
carried for the Pacific Motor Transport Company, which in 
previous years have been credited to express revenues. Reve- 
nues from the transportation of mail and Railway Express 
Agency traffic increased $270,426.09. 

The increase in all other transportation revenues, amounting to 
$2,152,064.66, or 51.34 per cent, was due, principally, to including 
in this account in 1935 the earnings from traffic carried for the 
Pacific Motor Transport Company, which were larger than for 
1934, such earnings in previous years having been credited to ex- 
press revenues; and partly due to increased earnings from Pull- 
man cars, switching, and milk traffic; larger earnings from traf- 
fic carried for the affiliated motor transport companies operating 
in Texas and Louisiana; and increased special service train reve- 
nues. 

The increase of $516,269.19, or 14.92 per cent, in incidental rev- 
enues, resulted mainly from the increase in earnings of dining 
and luffet cars, and restaurants, due to the larger volume of 
Passenger travel. 

Approximately $5,600,000 of the $10,318,943.21 increase in ope- 
ratins expenses resulted from the action taken, in common with 
other railroads, in restoring the 10 per cent reduction in em- 
ploye:s’ wages made effective early in 1932; one-fourth thereof 
havins been restored on July 1, 1934, one-fourth on January 1, 
1935, and the final one-half on April 1, 1935. Other increases in 
Operiting expenses were due, principally, to the larger forces 
and ‘creased train service required to handle the increased vol- 
ume of traffic, to the higher prices for fuel prevailing in 1935, 
and :) the conditioning of an increased number of freight and 
Passe:iger cars to provide a sufficient supply of such equipment. 


Air Conditioning Equipment for Passenger Cars 


In xccordance with the program mentioned in last year’s re- 
Port, your Company installed air conditioning equipment, dur- 
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ing the year, in 95 passenger cars of its ownership, making a 
totai of 138 owned cars equipped for air conditioning as of De- 
cember 31, 1935. The Pullman Company equipped for air con- 


ditioning an additional 179 cars of its ownership in service on 
Southern Pacific Lines, making a total, as of December 31, 1935, 
of 201 air conditioned Pullman cars of various types, for which 


your Company pays rental. 

The program for 1936 provides for the installation by your 
Company of air conditioning equipment in 118 of its cars, and 
by The Pullman Company in 104 cars of its ownership in sery- 
ice on Southern Pacific Lines. 


Automobile Cars Equipped with Loading Devices 


In addition to the 200 cars equipped with automobile loading 
devices early in 1935, mentioned in last year’s report, arrange- 
ments were made in December, 1935, to equip 25 cars with a 
mechanical device for loading smaller types of dual wheel trucks. 
Modifications were made, during the year, in the loading devices 
previously installed, due to changes in the design of automobiles 
introduced during 1935, and to permit the use of some of these 
devices for loading motor trucks. 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 


On December 12, 1935, St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany, the outstanding capital stock of which is owned by South 
ern Pacific Company to the extent of 87.37 per cent thereof, 
filed in the District Court of the United States at St. Louis, 
Missouri, a petition under Section 77 of Chapter VIII of the 
Acts of Congress relating to Bankruptcy. The petition recited 
that the St. Louis Southwestern had past due obligations owing 
to The Railroad Credit Corporation, Reconstruction: Finance 
Corporation, and certain banks in the aggregate principal amount 
of $22,652,050.37, with interest past due thereon in the amount 
of $354,705.45; also that there would become due on January 1, 
1936, bond interest obligations aggregating $584,362.50: that the 
debtor company was without funds to pay and discharge these 
obligations, and that it desired to effect a plan of reorganization. 
The petition was approved by the Court on December 31, 1935, 
and thereafter Mr. Berryman Henwood, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
was appointed Trustee of the properties of St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway Company and its subsidiary companies, and his ap- 
pointment was thereafter confirmed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As set forth in previous annual reports, Southern 
Pacific Company guaranteed the collection of the principai and 
interest of a note issued by St. Louis Southwestern to Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in the principal amount of $17,- 
882,250. That note is secured by bonds owned by St. Louis 
Southwestern and pledged with Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion, the face value of such pledged bonds aggregating $24,377,- 
000. The amount of the ultimate liability, if any, which South- 
ern Pacific Company may have with respect to this note cannot 
be stated until the value of the collateral securing same has been 
determined by sale or by exchange for other securities in the 
process of reorganization of the St. Louis Southwestern 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico 


Operating revenues of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
of Mexico for 1935 were larger than for any year since 1930, 
and compared with 1934 increased $1,713,232.50 (pesos), or 17.13 
per cent, mainly due to the increased tonnage of manufactures 
and miscellaneous products and products of agriculture carried 
during the year, and increased passenger travel. Operating ex- 
penses increased $679,121.50 (pesos), or 6.77 per cent, due to the 
additional train service required to handle the larger volume of 
traffic, and larger expenditures for maintenance of roadway and 
equipment which resulted in a material improvement in the phy 
sical condition of the property. Equipment rents and other 
charges increased $36,977.15 (pesos). Net railway operating in 
come amounted to $284,779.71 (pesos), an increase of $997,- 
133.85 (pesos), compared with a net operating loss of $712.- 
354.14 (pesos) for 1934. 

The West Coast Hotel Company, a subsidiary of Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company of Mexico, undertook during the year 
the construction of a tourist hotel to be known as the “Hotel 
Playa de Cortes,” near Guaymas in the State of Sonora, Mex- 
ico, on a site overlooking the Gulf of California. Completion 
of the project and opening of the hotel on March 5, 1936, is 
expected to result in increased rail travel to this recreational area 
which has an excellent winter climate and the attractions of 
deep sea fishing and surf bathing, the development of such travel 
previously having been retarded by lack of hotel accommoda- 
tions. 


Pacific Greyhound Corporation and Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc. 


Pacific Greyhound Corporation, and its solely controlled sub- 
sidiaries which operate the principal motor bus lines on the Pa- 
cific Coast south of Portland, Oregon, and in the territory west 
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of Salt Lake City, Utah; Albuquerque, New Mexico; and El 
Paso, Texas; had net income, after all charges, of $1,714,468.62, 
an increase of $414,435.50, or 31.88 per cent, compared with 1934. 
Motor coaches, operating over an average of 8,251 route miles, 
traveled 26,147,515 miles and carried 5,359,149 passengers. Gross 
revenues for 1935 were $7,066,280.92; operating expenses, $3,- 
819,078.45; taxes, $1,064,736.62; depreciation and retirements, 
$487,789.19. 

Operations of Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc., in the 
territory between Albuquerque, New Mexico, and El Paso, 
Texas, on the west; and St. Louis, Missouri, and Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, on the east, extended over an average of 5,323 route miles 
during 1935, and motor coaches traveled 15,396,996 miles, carry- 
ing a total of 1,874,508 passengers. Gross revenues for the year 
amounted to $3,890,607.03; operating expenses, $2,657,661.30; 
taxes, $436,343.02; depreciation and retirements, $197,566.02; and 
the net income, after all charges, was $610,567.95, an increase of 

230,718.24, or 60.74 per cent, compared with 1934. 


Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries 


Southern Pacific Golden Gate Company, a holding company in 
which your Company owns slightly over fifty per cent of the 
outstanding stocks, and its solely controlled Southern Pacific 
Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., which operates vehicular ferries on 
San Francisco Bay, had a consolidated net loss for 1935 of $431,- 
702.12, after depreciation and obsolescence charges; compared 
with net income of $600,057.48 for 1934. Before depreciation and 
obsoles. ‘nce charges there was a consolidated net income for 
1935 of $2,129,402.60, an increase of $372,026.83, or 21.17 per 
cent, compared with 1934. As explained on page 27 of last year’s 
report, in expectation of the completion of construction of the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge and the Golden Gate Bridge, 
the board of directors of the ferry operating company on Ocio- 
ber 19, 1934, approved the establishment of the obsolescence re- 
serve to be accrued over the period January 1, 1932, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. Amounts applicable to the portion of this period 
prior to October 1, 1934, were charged to profit and loss in 
1934, and the amounts accrued subsequent to October 1, 1934, 
have been currently charged against income. No dividends were 
paid by these companies during 1935, dividends having been dis- 
continued after payment made August 15, 1934, to conserve the 
cash resources for the purpose of retiring the bonded indebted- 
ness as much as possible prior to establishment of bridge com- 
petition. 


Mississippi River Bridge 


Effective December 17, 1935, your Company commenced opera- 
tion of its passenger and freight trains over the newly completed 
railroad and highway bridge across the Mississippi River at New 
Orleans. Effective with commencement of use of the bridge the 
train yard operations formerly conducted by your Company at 
Algiers were transferred to Avondale where terminal facilities 
have been constructed, and the train ferries formerly used for 
moving passenger and freight cars across the river at New Or- 
leans were retired from service. Use of the bridge for its train 
operations results in economy to your Company and expedites 
and improves its passenger and freight service to and from New 
Orleans. 


Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 and Social Security Act 


Mention was made in last year’s report of the decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court holding the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1934 to be unconstitutional. In August, 1935, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1935 was approved, and a companion measure 
was enacted providing for a 3% per cent excise tax upon car- 
riers and a 3% per cent income tax upon their employes, to be 
based upon the compensation, not in excess of $300 a month, of 
each employe, for one year from March 1, 1936. On January 7, 
1936, an action was brought by the carriers in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to test the constitutionality 
of these Acts, the provisions of which, if held to be constitu- 
tional, will involve a cost to your Company and its Solely Con- 
trolled and Jointly Contrclled Affiliated Companies, for 1936, of 
approximately $2,948,000, in addition to the payment by your 
Company of approximately $1,818,000 to pensioned employes re- 
tired in previous years under the pension system which has been 
in effect since January 1, 1903. As of December 31, 1935, there 
were 2,912 retired employes carried on the pension rolls of your 
Company, payments to pensioners during 1935 amounting to $1,- 
839,388.44. 

The Social Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, applies to 
railroads only with respect to its provisions for unemployment 
insurance, owing to an exemption contained in the aforemen- 
tioned Act of Congress levying an excise tax on carriers and an 
income tax on their employes to provide funds for retirement 
compensation under the provisions of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935. The unemployment insurance provisions of the So- 
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cial Security Act require carriers to pay an excise tax of one 
per cent of the total amount of employes’ compensation for the 
year 1936, two per cent for the year 1937, and three per -ent 
after December 31, 1937, and provide that carriers may credit 
against the Federal tax the amount of contributions to state un- 
employment insurance funds up to a total of not to excee: 99 
per cent of the amount of the Federal tax. Unemployment in- 
surance laws taxing both employers and employes have been en- 
acted in California and Washington, and such laws taxing em- 
ployers only have been enacted in Oregon, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and the District of Columbia; in all of which jurisdic- 
tions your Company, and in certain of which jurisdictions its 
Solely Controlled or Jointly Controlled Affiliated Companies, em- 
ploy a sufficient number of persons to require payment into the 
respective unemployment insurance funds, which payments to- 
gether with the additional amounts payable under the Federal 
unemployment insurance excise tax will amount for 1936 to ap- 
proximately 1,090,000. Other states are considering such legis- 
lation. 


Stranding of Steamship Dixie 


At 8:14 P.M., September 2, 1935, during a hurricane off the 
Florida Coast, your Company’s steamship Dixie, enroute from 
New Orleans to New York carrying 235 passengers, a crew of 
127 officers and employes, and a cargo of general freight, was 
blown aground on French Reef about 54 miles south of Miami, 
Ilorida. Soundings which were taken immediately after the 
stranding indicated that the vessel was taking no water at that 
time and that the ship and passengers were in no immediate 
danger. The heavy weather continued with high seas running 
throughout the night and the next day, September 3, making it 
inadvisable to attempt to transfer any passengers to ships stand- 
ing by. By the afternoon of September 4 the weather had mode- 
rated sufficiently to permit the transfer of passengers. During 
that afternoon and the following day, September 5, all the 235 
passengers, and such members of the crew as were not required 
on board for salvage operations, were safely transferred. There 
was no loss of life or serious injuries. 

Under a contract with a salvaging company, substantially all 
the general cargo carried was discharged onto lighters, and on 
September 19 the vessel was pulled off the reef by tugs. After 
stopping at Turtle Harbor for temporary repairs and supplies, 
the Dixie proceeded to New York in tow. After survey of 
damage, a contract for reconditioning the ship was awarded on 
October 17, 1935. Reconditioning of the vessel included con- 
siderable repairs and renewals to bottom plating, framing and 
shell riveting, and to the port fuel tank. The stern frame was 
renewed, and miscellaneous repairs and renewals were made to 
deck equipment and fittings. An entire new set of lifeboats was 
installed, the motor lifeboat being equipped with radio trans- 
mitting and receiving set. The entire passenger accommoda- 
tions, dining salon, and officers’ quarters were repainted, new 
rubber tiling floors were laid, deck houses and hull were re- 
painted, and a new smoke stack was installed. While the Dixie 
was undergoing reconditioning, additional facilities were installed 
and improvements made to promote safety of operation of the 
vessel and to add to the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
Such improvements included electrically-operated winches, and 
wire ropes for lowering and hoisting lifeboats, a fathometer for 
registering the depth of water under the vessel at all times during 
navigation, 4 contra rudder which permits an increase in the 
speed of the ship and a reduction in fuel consumption, extension 
of bulkheads, water-tight door control, and fire alarm system 
and additional ventilating equipment; a swimming pool on “A” 
deck, improved bar facilities, and additional furniture for various 
assembly rooms. 

United States Local Inspectors, after investigation, rendered 
a decision finding the accident was due to extreme and unusual 
weather conditions, without negligence on the part of the mas- 
ter or officers. The manner in which Captain E. W. Sundstrom, 
the officers, and members of the crew, met the emergency was 
in keeping with the finest traditions of the seas and, greatly to 
the credit of your Company, won the unanimous commendation 
of the passengers and expressions of praise from many indi- 
viduals and from newspapers generally. 


General Traffic Conditions 


General Conditions 

There was a marked improvement, during the year, in bust 
ness conditions generally in the territory served by your Com- 
pany’s Lines, mainly due to increased industrial and construction 
activity. The valuation of permits for building construction, 
other than projects financed by the Federal Government, in 24 
of the principal cities served-by your Company’s rails totaled 
$107,439,550 for 1935, an increase of approximately 99 per cent 
over 1934. While fewer new Governmental projects were under- 
taken during the year, work on large projects previously under- 
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taken furnished considerable employment and provided additional 
business for industries and for transportation companies which 
delivered the materials for construction. Banking conditions 
continued to show steady improvement. : 

For 1936, the outlook is for normal crops and continued gain 
in construction, industrial, and general business activity, with 
resulting improvement in transportation revenues. 


Motor Truck Competition 

The Motor Carrier Act, 1935, which became a law on August 
9, 1935, provides for regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the operations of motor bus and truck carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce. The provisions of the Act be- 
came effective October 1, 1935, subject to postponement by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to a time not later than April 
1, 1936. Similar legislation providing for regulation of intra- 
state operations of motor truck carriers was passed by the Cali- 
fornia legislature and became a law during 1935. A law was 
also made effective in California levying a tax on all automobiles 
driven or towed into the state for sale by dealers. Similar laws 
were enacted in other western and southwestern states, and the 
Caravan Act of New Mexico has been upheld by the highest 
court in that state. Under laws passed in previous years, the 
regulation of intrastate motor truck carriers in Texas has be- 
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effective is expected to bring about a measurable degree of re- 
lief from the unequal conditions of competition between the 
railroads and motor vehicle carriers which have prevailed gen- 
erally in the past. 


Industrial 


A total of 778 industries secured locations and 309 industries 
discontinued operations at locations on Southern Pacific Lines 
during the year. A number of the industries which left the rails 
were contractors and produce shippers whose operations were 
of a temporary or seasonal nature. Among the larger industries 
permanently located are an automobile assembling plant at 
Tweedy, in the Los Angeles industrial area, which will cost ap- 
proximately $3,500,000 and will be exclusively served by your 
Lines, and a plant for the manufacture of glass containers at 
Fruitvale, in the Oakland, California, industrial area. Many 
existing industries made extensive improvements of their plants 
during the year, among these being the enlargement of an oil 
refinery at Texas City, Texas, costing $2,000,000; improvements 
to two oil refineries at Port Arthur, Texas, costing $5,000,000, 
and to a refinery at Houston, costing $1,000,000. Contract was 
also awarded for construction of a refinery at Atreco, Texas, 
south of Beaumont, which will cost approximately $3,000,000. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 








come increasingly effective in preventing unauthorized truck Hate Hope: 
operations. Regulation of trucking operations under laws now rg, Ve 
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service of the Burlington on May 6, 1907, 
as a machinist apprentice at Lincoln; later, 
on the completion of his apprenticeship, 
he was appointed a machinist at the same 
point. On June 15, 1916, Mr. Melker was 
advanced to roundhouse foreman and 
served in this position successively at Lin- 
coln, Alliance, Neb., and Greybull, Wyo. 
On February 14, 1920, he was promoted to 
master mechanic at Casper, Wyo., and on 
March 16, 1930, he was transferred to 
Hannibal, Mo., where he was located at 
the time of his recent appointment as su- 
perintendent of motive power at Have- 
lock, which was effective on May 15. 


J. H. Reisse, mechanical assistant to 
the executive vice-president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, who has re- 
tired as noted in the Railway Age of May 
16, was connected with this company for 
31 years. He was born on October 14, 


1880, and studied mechanical engineering 
International 


with the Corresponding 





J. H. Reisse 


Schools. After serving with the Pullman 


Company from 1899 to 1905, he entered 
the service of the Burlington in the latter 


man and in May, 1918, he was advanced to 
chief draftsman. Mr. Reisse was further 
promoted to mechanical inspector in May, 
1925, and on March 4, 1926, he was ap- 
pointed mechanical assistant to the vice- 
president. 


Henry H. Urbach, whose appointment 
as mechanical assistant to the executive 
vice-president of the Chicago, Burlington 





Henry H. Urbach 


& Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was noted in the Railway Age of May 16, 
has been connected with this company for 
more than 29 years. He was born on 
February 4, 1890, at Sutton, Neb., and en- 
tered the service of the Burlington on 
February 18, 1907, as a machinist appren- 
tice at Havelock, Neb. After finishing the 
period of apprenticeship he served as a ma- 
chinist at the same point until July, 1914, 
when he was transferred to Alliance, Neb. 
In the following year he was transferred 
to Edgemont, S. D., and in April, 1915, he 
Was appointed roundhouse foreman at 
Seneca, Neb., later being transferred to 
Alliance. In November, 1917, Mr. Urbach 
was advanced to general foreman at Edge- 
mont, later holding this position at Alli- 


he remained until September, 1923, when 
he was further advanced to master me- 
chanic of the Brookfield division at Brook- 
field, Mo. Late-in 1925 Mr. Urbach was 
transferred to McCook, Neb., and in July, 
1926, he was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power, Lines East of the 
Missouri river, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. On March 20, 1927, he was ad- 
vanced to superintendent of motive power, 
Lines West of the Missouri river, with 
headquarters at Havelock, which position 
he held until his recent appointment as 
mechanical assistant to the executive vice- 
president. 


SPECIAL 


T. C. Whiteman, claim agent for the 
3essemer & Lake Erie, with headquarters 
at Greenville, Pa., has been appointed su- 


perintendent of safety and claims, with 
the same headquarters. He will continue 
his duties as a member of the company’s 
legal staff. 


OBITUARY 


Robert Andrew Parke, who, when he 
left railroad service in 1897, was district 
passenger agent of the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
died on May 16 at his home in New York. 
He was 82 years old. At the time of the 
assassination of President Garfield, Mr. 
Parke was in charge of the Pennsylvania 
ticket office in Washington and 
pated in the arrest of the assassin 


partici- 


William M. Powers, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Illinois Terminal, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died 
on May 12 at the Deaconess hospital at St. 
Louis of a streptococcic infection Mr. 
Powers was 56 years old and had been in 
railroad service for 35 years. Prior to 
joining the Illinois Terminal he had been 
connected with the freight departments of 
the Litchfield & Madison and the St. Louis- 
San Francisco. 
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he type of joint, used successfully for many years on 
bronze packing rings for Triple valves, is now available, ‘n 


IMPROVED FORM, for steam-driven Air Compressor 


piston rings, with the following advantages: 


MAINTENANCE OF SEAL against the cylinder wall and 


in the groove during the entire life of the ring is assured by the 
LAP JOINT of distinctive design and sturdy construction. 


UNIFORM WALL PRESSURE results from specialized 


manufacturing processes that produce a single-cast ring of 
even grain texture, free from shrinkage flaws. 


TRUE CIRCULARITY is assured by precision machining 
of every ring individually. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


General Office and Works—Wilmerding, Pe. 
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